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DEDICATION. 


To Eltzabblh Hutchinson^ the child 
of her qffecticm, does the Author particularly 
dedicate ihejbllowmg pages ; which, for the most 
part, were originally written with the vieiv of 
contributing to render her wliat she isy^-a good 
wife and a good mother t—fervently wishing that 
the work may be useful informing the minds of 
her children, and that she may long live to reap 
the fruit of her maternal cares^^ 

" An<J see her virtues, with reflected grace, 
'* Bloom to fresh life, and charm another race." 


RACHEL HUNTER- 


Norwichf 
June I, 1803. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


X HB writer of this little work, now presented 
to an indulgent and generous public, wishes to 
have it understood that the author of ^' Letitia, 
or The Castle without a Spectre/' and of ^' The 
History of the Grubthorpe Family,*' had intended 
*^ Mrs. Palmerstone's Letters to her Daughter" 
for the introduction of her own name amongst 
tjbose of the candidates for public notice and far 
your. This intention has been for several years 
fhistrated by unavoidable and, to her, unforeseen 
obstacles. She consequently hazarded the pub- 
lication of the two above-mentioned novels, with- 
out what she conceived to be the support which 
their simplicity and design required. Their suc- 
cess has however gratified her; for it has con* 
firmed her in the persuasion, that a good inten- 
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tion, like charity^ will cover a multitude of faults. 
Yet it 18 her wish that the reader of the subjoined 
work should keep in view that the novels already 
published, or which may appear from her pen> 
are purposely written for young women who re« 
semble her Eliza Palmerstone^ and for the ap- 
proving eye of mothers like Mrs. Palmerstone* 
To such she pledges her word^ not only for their 
sakes but for her own interest, before a tribunal 
more solemn than any in this worlds to adhere 
to the poet's honest and laudable deprecation ; 

•« Curst be the verse, how well soe*er it flow, 
-*' That tends to make one worthy man my foe ; 
** Give Virtue scandal. Innocence a fear, 
f* Or from the soft*eyed virgin steal a tear ! ** 

RACHEL HUNTER. 

Norwicif 
Jiiml, 1803. ' ' 


A DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

THE AUTHOR 

AND 

HIS READER, MR.NOT-AT-ALI^ 

By nuay of Prrfaci to the Jiuthors Book. 


Author. jgLs I presume to bring this book 
for your perusal, it is expected, without doubt, 
that I should make an apology. 

Rbader. Not-at-all. If your book be a good 
one, it needs nb apology i and, if it be a bad one, 
your apology cannot make it better. Not all the 
prohibitions which may be enforced will prevent 
my reading it in the first instance ; nor all your 
supplications induce me to throw away my tim^ 
upon it in the second^ 

AuTHOB. I see, sir^ unexpected visits are not 
within the sphere of your indulgence : you look 
upon this as an intrusion. 

Reader. Not-at-all : my doors are open to 
every body ; I welcome all my visitors, and turn 
my back on none but pretenders. 

Author, 


( ▼»! ) 

Author. Give me leave to call upon you 
another time ; • • .Your honour • .is • .a little • • 
out of humour at present. 

Rbader. No4«*at-aIl. I am in the humour of 
saying what I think. If you call this ill humour^ 
you will never find me in a good one. 

Author. Well, well, I will drop my apology, 
and content myself with telling your honour how 
I, poor soul ! who know nothing of authorship, 
and should shrink from the criticism of a school- 
boy, came to be of the number of your suitors : 
for, lanqualiiied as I am, you wonder no doubt 
at my motive, and are impatient to know the 
particulars* 

Rbadbr. Not*at*all. I know your n^otive as 
well as you do yourself; and to enter into a long 
detail of the matter would only give ydti some 
trouble, and myself no pleasure whatever. 

Author. I intended entertaining your bo* 
nour with some short instructive narratives of 
my composition j but, as I have already taken 
up too much of your time, you would be angry 
with me were I to detain you any longer. Would 
you not ? 

Beider. Not-at-all. I love entertaining sto- 
ries, ^specially short ones, as you say yours are. 
Begin therefore as soon as you please. Bat walk 

in. 
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in^ aoil do not keep me ftay-l<mger at thfi door« 
I am vc^ry subject to catch codd. 

AoTHOja. Before I begin my Nanratives, I 
skould tell your honour that th^ were intended, 
for the service and instruction of youth } and a^i- 
much has been written on this subject^ yom mi^y- 
perhaps think it is exhausted. 

Rbadsk. Not-at-alh If any one had the good 
fortune of ititroducing into a book the whcAe of 
what should be and has not been said on ihiff 
nibjectj I would pronounce it^ without hesita^ 
tioD^ one of the best books in the world. 

Author. Say you so ? I am glad your honour 
thinks as I do ; and on the strength of this our 
agreement I will venture to send this book of 
mine into the world. Should it fail of success^ 
and be left to the mercy of a certain species of 
rats^ they will soon demolish it, as they have 
very little to rubble at besides the ill-fated pro- 
ductions of mistaken talents. I am however 
Strongly tempted to give your honour a detail of 
those circumstances which first led me to my 
present design^ and broke in upon habitual in^ 
dolence and natural timidity. But perhitps I 
shall weary you ? 

Rbadbr. Not-at-all. I have^ in common with 

my 



my neighbourSj some curiosity, and no object 
tion to its gratification. Begin therefore. 

AutHOfi. Some months since I was gratified 
by the unexpected visit of a fnend^ from whom 
time and distressing events had separated me for 
several years. But neither absence; nor those cir-* 
ciimstances which I feared had involved hit 
fortune and happiness in the ruin of thousands^ 
could remove entirely from my mind the hope, 
that in bis integrity^ his talents^ and bis in- 
dustry^ he had found a refuge against misery. 
It had been the employment of his rational life 
to instruct youth in those lessons of wisdom 
and prudence which he undeviatingly exempli- 
fied in his own conduct. And with the most 
lively satisfaction I found, on our meeting, that 
those hopes which I had cherished, during my 
painful uncertainty respecting his actual condi- 
tion, were realized. From the post of private 
preceptor, he was become, in this countrj', a 
public teacher in the various branches of polite 
and useful literature; and, with honour and 
increasing esteem, enjoyed in competence and 
eltse the recompense of his assiduity and zeal 
in his professional duties, and important cares 
of instruction^ of precept, and example, to the 

untutored 


untutored and innocent. la our conversalioni 
on his favourite topic^ Eduoatum, he com* 
plained of a diflScuIty I was no ways prepared to 
espect* He said be wanted books for his female 
pupilfs, and particularly for those between twelve 
and seventeen years of age* I instantly reminded 
him of the numberless and excellent wofks pub-* 
lisbed for the express purposes of instruction to 
young people; and with some aspenty, I believe^ 
and perhaps relational pride^ named several au- 
thors who had a distinguished claim to his se- 
lection and preference^ He replied, ^^ He was 
well acquainted with the books which I bad 
enumerated : he adcnowledged their merit> and 
had availed himself of their use&Iness* But^*' 
added he^ smiling, ^^ some are tdo.seriousj and 
others tQo childish: some say too nuich, and 
others 920/ enough. I want a delineatioa of the 
human hearty with a moral which will not cUs- 
grace a mature reason. I want a mirror of truth 
and of nature, ia whi^h my girls may see them- 
selves without danger to .their native simplicity, 
and without checking too harshly, their natural 
curiosity and fancy/' — I smiled in my turn 5 
and drawing ftom my worjc-basket a parcel of 
Mrs. Palmerstone's Letters to her Daughter, 
which I had provided for the occasion, I placed 
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them hi his hftuds.-*-/^ There/' said I, ^ rfcad 
those letters. They are the production of an 
Sngiish mother^ who, I suopect^ found herself 
imder the same difficulty of which you complaitii 
Bead them^ and tdl me frankly whether tfai 
design or the subjects answer your ideas/'— 
Betmyed perhaps by his ingenuous simplicity^ 
which' gave importance to the feeblest attempt 
10 £ftvour and promote the cause of riitae^ he 
decidedly approved the little work, and engaged 
my pft)mise ,to prepare it ibr the press. We 
snkised Ourselves with the importance of th^ 
ekaracter I was about to assume^ and the wreath 
of fame with which he engaged to decorate my 
brows himself al our next meeting • • • • We 
parted ; and in six short weeks a life at once 
useful, honourable^ and virtuous^ was termi* 
nated tn a premature grave. For some time all 
intercourse with Mrs. Palmerstone was suspend* 
ad. Insensibly I recalled^ with the painful re- 
grets which obtruded on my mind and depressed 
my spirits^ my friend's opinion of the work 
before me^ and the purposes which he had judged 
it calculated to answer. K sort of interest, 
which I will not here define^ now stimulated my 
itidustry ; and I found a secret satisfaction in my 
progress^ by thinking it contained somewhat of 
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his honest and pure intentions.— But I am afraid 
I have tired your honour with this long account 
of motives^ in which you have so little concern. 

Rbadbr. Not-at-all; by no means. I am not 
naturally ill-natured, akhough somewhat im- 
patient. It is true your book^ and your private 
sorrows, have little to do with each others but I 
have not that fastidiousness which turns from 
the tribute of esteem and lost comfort^ because 
it is out of its place. 

' AuTHOU* Your kindness encourages me. Tlie 
Letters of Mrs. Palm^rstone are now finished^ 
and I send them into the world friendless and 
unsupported ; except indeed your honour .... 
But I will not be too bold. I shall be satisfied 
if the eye of virtue deigns to regard the writer as 
the humblest of her train. If one child of unso- 
phisticated nature approves the lessons she has 
inculcated^ she will be.recompensed. 
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MRS. PALMERSTONE'S LETTERS 

TO 

HER DAXfdHTER. 


LeTTBS I. 

THE SPOILED CHILD, 

OR 

THE HISTORY OF MISS WEBSTER. 


MY DEAR CHILD^ 

On my return home last night I had the 
satisfiiction of learning from your maid, that 
you had been very much pleased with your 
nutting party, and that fanner Gregory's 
daughters had had no reason to be dissat^ 
fied with miss Paimerstone^ ^ for that you had 
been all condescension and good nature.' 
This inteUigence compensated for my not 
having^^ced you before you sought 
that replK which your long walk required, 
and in which I found and blessed yoi^.. 
voi«. u B It 


.U^wou^dhave^Jp/sena very sensible morti- 
fication to me, and a disgrace to yourself, 
had you conducted yourself otherwise than 
you did j .for unquesdonkbl/you were the 
best informed and the best educated girl in 
the company. You will do well, my Eliza, 
to consider whethcfr to these incidental ad- 
vantages you ar^.^le to. add that quality 
on xvhich their value and usefulness depend : 
I mean good teq^per. 

If, in any one instance of those mild and 
ready compliances, those prompt and obli- 
ging services, by which you have so success- 
fully won the good will of your companions, 
yau bad nothing better in view than the com- 
mon observances of civility, which, from 
your conditioa in life, 76U are accustomed 
to receive and to return, your motive was 
deficient, — ^inasmuch as it wanted that essaGi- 
tialrgnrce in which its real merit consists: and 
you will find, under this point of vieW], that 
the condescension so highly extoUe^p|Betty 
was/ neither more nor less than Mpect to 
yourself before your inferiors; and, only in 

a dif- 
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1 (Tifferettt dress, the ordinary deference, 
which those above you exact. Genuine 
good nature is easily distinguished from the 
affectation of it. A feeling and ingenuous 
heart has only one object before it in ail its 
concerns with its fellow-creatures; naa.ely, 
to please, and to be loved. Its attentions 
are not 'measured by the local circumstances 
of fortune, rank, or its own interests, but 
by its capacity of usefulness, and by its 
power, of administering satisfaction, amuse- 
ment, and convenience, to those who solicit 
its kindness, or claim its duties. 

Good nature and good sense are, in fact, 
what good breeding aims at, and can never 
attain but as it meets with the support of 
these auxiliaries: for without them it is 
mere grimace ; at best, an ornament put 
on with our fine trappings, liable to be 
ruffled by every puff of wind, and soiled by 
the slightest touch : whilst good nature and 
a sounA^pderstanding firmly rest on their. 
own soflS basis, not disdainful of exterior 
polish, but knowing and feeling their own 

B 2 , power 


power to dignify a clown, and to confer a 
grace beyond the reach of imitation. 

You are now, my dear girl, arrived at an 
age which justifies your mother in thinking 
you capable of entering into the examina* 
tion she recommends; but I am certain you 
will neither reject, nor be ungrateful foTj 
the assistance that she cheerfully offers you. 

Two years since, you were permitted to 
attend two ladies, my guests, with your 
grandfather, to examine the noble ruins of 
B castle. You discovered, in that ex- 

cursion, that you were deficient in good 
nature and in good sense: you returned 
-home in sullenness and ill humour, because 
the ladies, impatient to be with your mo» 
thevj whom they had left indisposed, refused 
your entreaties to go (hree miles further 
in order to see a cascade, at that season of 
the year almost dry, but of which you 
had heard wonders. You may possibly 
recollect that no notice was taken of your 
behaviour at the mom^t. You were left 
to recover your usual gaiety and good 

nmners. 


manners, at your own pleasure. A few 
days after, an excursion was proposed to 
die sea-side : it met the wishes of all, and 
was embraced by Hone with greater avidity 
than by yourself. A week was the time 
allotted for our tour, and you looked for- 
ward with delight to the means of increas- 
ing your stock of shells for the ornament 
of the little giolto which you were then 
embellishing; not an idea entered your 
mind, that it was possible such a plan could 
be engaged in without including you. Your 
grandfather, the morning preceding our 
departure, asked me very gravely, in your 
presence, whether he was to have the 
pleasure of being our escort. I answered 
in the affirmative> 'and our guests seconded 
me by expressing their surprise at so un- 
expected a questfon. ''I was not quite 
certain,** replied he to them, *'in respect 
to my daughter's intentions; but now I 
understand them. She knows that I am 
not ambitious of joining in the society of 
an infant^ and much less disposed to sub- 


mk to the direction of a capncioas one, 
whether sh-j be able to reckon ten or twen- 
ty years in her age/* I observed your 
distress, and assured him that he had no* 
thing to fear ; adding, " We shall leave 
the infant in the nursery, ^nd take with us 
Eliza Palmerstone." 

We had no cause for dissatisfaction, nor 
had I any reason to repent of nay lenity. 
You left the infant to that spot in which 
only it is entitled to indulgence, and where 
even that indulgence is pernicious, if not 
exactly 'proportioned to its weakness and 
helpless ignorance. You are now twelve 
years of age, and you ought to want no in-» 
ducements, but such as arise from your own 
heart, to establish you in the habits of 
gentleness and complacency; nor a better 
guide to the principles which enforce them, 
than your own reason, and the instructions 
which it has received. 

I was once so unfortunate as to meet a 
girl nearly of your age, at the house of 
a friend with whom I passed some weeks* 

The 


The society which we met was, Eke the 
master, pleasant and well informed; and I 
recall with pleasure the happy days I en- 
joyed with your father in this gentleman'^ 
beautiful retreat.. The house was spacious, 
and its owner never thought it furnished 
without a party of his select friends* One 
evening we were surprised by an unex- 
pected enlargement of our number, by the 
arrival of a gentleman,, his lady, and their 
daughter, the abpvementioned damsel, 

Mr. H , our hospitable entertainer,! 

• 

although his house was numerously y^r/i/^A^ 
edy received them with hi$ usual urbanity.- 
The day had been extremely sultry,- and* 
the young lady was no sooner seated in tftCi 
drawing-room, than, the first time she open- 
ed lier lips, she complained of the heat," 
arid her excessive fatigue, and expressed a ' 
desire of retiring. I'he mother, .who ap-' 
peared to me to stand much more in need' 
of repose than her daughter, took the hint, 
and the ladies withdrew. The father no 
sooner saw the door of the apartment close ; 

. upon 


upon them, than, turning to Mr. H- — —5 
he with great familifirity said, '^ I knew 
you did not expect us, and 1 also knew 
that you had your house full of friends ; 
but I could not refuse Lydia. She claimed 
tny promise to bring her hither as soon as 
she was well. Poor thing P' continued he^ 
M she has suffered dreadfully with the tooth* 
ach these last four months. Doctor Simons 
stid nothing could relieve her, but ex« 
tracting two or three teeth. We thought 
we never shpuld have prevailed upon her 
to submit to the operation: but I fortu-* 
nately thought of this expedient in order 
to induce her to a compliance, and it bap« 
pily sticceeded ; for, had she not complied^ 
the consequences would have been very 
serious indeed ; the jaw-bone being, as the 
iloctor said, diseased from the delay of 

drawing the teeth.^' Mr. H assured 

him that the housekeeper would find no 
difficulty in accommodating him and the 
iadies, that he trusted to Mrs. Webster's 
good nature, should those accommodations 
* ^ prove 


prove less convement than; he wished them^ 
and that he hoped ims$ hjdhk woqid iorg^ 
her late iildi^o$kion« 

Suppar was annoiuiced.*-^'^ Where is. 
Mrs- Webster? " asked Mr. H — -% "She 
will be here a3 soon 33 she C9n," was th& 
reply : ** she is never waited for/' WheOi 
we had neatTJiy finished, Mrs. Webster^ with 
a hurried and &itigued air> entered, affd! 
took her seat 9t the table*. ^^Lydia ift 
asleep," $aid she with a significant m to. her 
basband> who was seated on the opposite 
side, and *next to v)fi. ^' Is inis$ Y^ebster 
iUr demanded I. <* No," replied th© 
father ; " but when we are from honii^> my 
wife nev<?r quits the roon;^ tiU she is asleep; 
•*^Lydia is very fearful/* 

After supper our excursion hx thefol* 
lowing day was finally settled. The plaa 
was to visit the house and garden^ of a no* 
bleman some miles distant j but, by cross^ 
ing the country, not very remote. A £ne 
navigable <:anal joineds indeed^ the ^wa 
estates* The private road was rs^er <roi^ 
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blesame than dangerous in summery bnt 
it was judged better suited to the patient 
drudges of amusement and business^ than 
K> our high-fed and spirited horses ; and we 
purposed taking hired horses in the morn- 
ing, and sailing back in the evening; which 
was in fact the common mode^ a be^uti^ 
&1 pleasure<»boat having been constructed 
by lord W ■ » and always ready for his 
visitors, or those whom curiosity might 
lead to. his seat. These preliminaries settled^ 
with cheerful accord we all engaged to be 
m the breakfastrroom at six the next mom- 
ing, and the necessary orders were given to 
the servants, Mr, Webster exulted in the 
prospect. o£ the sailing part of the plan, 
being, as he informed ua twenty times, 
*• immeasurably fond of (he water.* We 
were exatt to our time; the servants in 
readiness in the stables } the breakfast in 
the room, and every one in joyous confu? 
sion crowding round, the «table for his hasty 
share : but Mr. Webster and bis two ladiea 
bad. not appeared. 

A-Supmoas 


ir 

A summers from the Stentorian voice 

of Mr. H brought him hurrying into* 

the room : * Lydia was not ready. Would 
we be so good as to set out without them ? 
They would follow us J We obeyed-. We- 
drove slowly two or three miles : at length 
oiir tardy friends overtook ue. Miss Lydia 
was weeping bitterly : ^ she had been- 
frightened/ One of the horses, had, it 
seems,, on first setting out, refused for ai^ 
instant the. collar. '^WellP' cried out 
your father, " but he goes very quietly' 
now, my dear young kdy : and in* thi§ 
narrow road, with, our chaise close at *hi§ 
nose, he cannot be very mischievous wei*e 
be so disposed." She redoubled he)* la- 
mentations. Mrs. Webster entreated we' 
would take her inta our chaise. You^ 
father was passive, and I had compassion on* 
the weakness of a mother. Miss Lydia was 
placed between us, ta our no great amuse* 
ment -^ for ^e never opened' her moiitlv 
but to complain, and express her terrors^ 
and entirely ejigaged our attention- in r^ 
: - - Plating 
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peating our assurances of safety^ where 
there was no danger to apprehend. In 
this unpleasant manner we reached, our 
destined stages The people of the neat 
little inn had been prepared to expect us, 
and all was in perfect order. We entered 
the House, and, whilst we took some slight 
refreshment, determined to walk to the 
castle through an avenue of noble elms, 
which reached to within a few yards of the 
inn. The horses were ordered to the sta- 
bles, and we prepared for our walk. But 
now a new grievance arose. The extren^e 
beat in the chaise had given miss Lydia a 
head-ach: ^she could not walk.' One of 
the postillions was ordered to bring the 
chaise again to the door. His horses were 
feeding at the manger, and himself quietly 
reposing on sQme dean straw. He obeyed 
however without showing any reluctance, 
biSt not without reflecting, I 8US{)bct, on 
that wanton and capricious abuse of power, 
which those who have wealth frequently 
exercise over the more indigent/ He had 

not 
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not however time given him to cany this 

thought, if it did occur to his dmple un* 

derstanding, quite so fair as it would go, 

and I scruple not to supply here what was 

deficient. The want of tenderness and con« 

sideratioa towards the poor who serve us 

by their labour, or of regard and com* 

miseration for the animal who toils for our 

ease, reflects a disgrace which neither talents, 

wealth, nor power can cover: for service 

includes mutual obligation ; and those who 

forget or abuse this first social compact are, 

iQ the higbejStjdegree, reprehensible. Those 

who ought to serve, may stand 'chargeable 

with sloth and negligence; but those served, 

with the twofold imputation of injustice and 

cruelty. 

~ But to return to my narration. Miss 
Lydia was, with her mother^ conveyed to 
the house. We now threw our eager and 
delighted eyes the wl:)ole length of a mag* 
Bificent gallery adorned with many of the 
chefs^^csttvres of the Italian and Flemish 
schools: we 8q;»rated, forgot each other. 
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and thought no more of miss Lydia-Web*- 
ster. In my examination of the pictures, 
chance brought to my recollection the mo- 
ther and daughter. They were sitting in a. 
part of the room which I had several time& 
passed unconscious of their being near me ; 
but, on perceiving them,. I exclaimed in x 
tone of surprise, ** Whatl are you tired!** 
— " No,** replied the mother sorrowfully r. 
*'but Lydia's shoe pinches her foot, and? 
she cannot stand." — " Let her take it off/* 
said I^ with my eyes fixed on a beautiful 
landscape ; ** she will soon forget her shoe 
and her foot also, by looking at these unrif 
vailed proofs of art and genius.*" — '* I know- 
pothing about pictures,*' sullenly muttered 
miss Lydia : " I wish I had not come,*' 
— ^« Give your mamma, at least, an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying her curiofeity/' said I, 
seating myself at her side. '* I will remain - 
with you. Let us persuade her to go round 
the gallery." — '^To say the truth/* an- 
swered . Mrs. Webster pensively, "I aiu 
too unwell, my d^ar' madam, to« profit byt, 

your 
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your politeness. I wished much to 'have 
been excused fiom this jaunt, bang sensible 
that^I was not in health or spirits to en- 
joy it ; but Lydia would not be defiled. 
And now," 'added she, sighing, *' she has 
no pleasure ! *' 

The pale and dejected countenance of the 
poor lady fully evinced the truth of her 
apology ; and with a short one for my 
quitting her, I reassumed my delightful 
researches. We returned to a late dinner 
at the inn; a full moon insured us a safe and 
pleasant navigation^ The repast was such 
as might have been expected from people 
that wished tb content guests who were 
ready to recompense them liberally for 
their trouble : it was abundant, plain, and 
neat. Unfortunately there was no bread- 
pudding, Mr. Webster having unaccountably^ 
forgotten to order ^is important article 
for his daughter. I recommended 3ome 
excellent custard' and bread. Miss replied, 
^she did not love custard^ and could not. eat 
of any thing.! — ^^ You do just as I do^'* 

answered. 
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answered I with careless indifference ; ^^ for^ 
if I find the provision before me does not 
please, I instantly conclude abstinence ne» 
cessary : and I am rarely mistaken ; the alv 
'sence of one meal generally provides me with 
an appetite for the next." She coloured 
with angry spite; and the fond mother said» 
*^ Lydia at all times has a very poor appe* 
tite : *' an assertion that by no means agreed 
with her appearance. 

The elegance of the dessert amply made- 
up for the simplicity of the dinner. Lord 

W 's gardener, knowing the intimacy 

which subsisted between his master and our 
friend, furnished the fruit ; but there were 
no oranges, and miss Lydia was again dis* 
appointed. We now commenced our ram- 
ble through* the grounds, leaving the dis* 
contented miss Lydia, the tight shoe, and 
the weak mother, in the house, with a 
plentiful repast of bread and butter and cof^. 
fee before them. 

The refreshing breeze that succeeded to 
the setting sun rendered our walk all that 

we 
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we willed, and we forgot in its pleasures 
the passing hours^ till one of the boatmen 
gave us notice that all was in readiness, and 
that it was time to depart. 

Some of our gentlemen hastened to the 
inn^ which we atl had to pass in our road to 
the side of the canal^.and the rest of the 
party took the same direction. 

Mr. Webster, wh0| without much dis< 
criminating taste, in the pleasures of the 
day had enjoyed all with perfect good 
humour and cheerfulness, now indulged 
the innocent and expected gratificadon of 
his particular share of the amusement. His 
hilarity increased, and he exclaimed in the 
honest bursts of his joy, ^ What delicious 
weather! What a charming breeze! I will 
venture to bet that we shall not shift a sail 
twice the whole course, nor want the rope 
except at the lockis/' Then, placing my 
arm under his own, with simple good will 
he added, **My dear Mrs. Palmerstone, 
you will sing, will yoju not ? I have my flute 
in my pocket, and with the hdrns it will 

be 
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be delightful." By this time We joined 
Mrs. and miss Webster at the house, where 
poor Mr. Webster was doomed to a griev- 
ous disappointment of' his hopes. Miss 
Lydia declared 'she would not go home 
by water, she would sooner die than go 
into u boat.' Entreaties, arguments, all- 
were repeatedly tried to no eflfect on the 
stubborn miss Lydia. Mrs. Webster ap- 
peared to be unacquainted with this part 
of her husband's plan, and with serbusnesa 
reminded him pf his daughter's known re- 
pugnance to the water. I suspected that be 
had trusted something to our influence on 
this point. Be this as it may» it is certain 
that her mild expedient would have easily 
sKtled the matter. She proposed going in 
a chaise, with her daughter, said that she 
really preferred it j and urged to the bl^b» 
bering girl, the safety with which she would . 
travel, attended by their servant on horseback. 
*What.! at that hour^ to go without her 
papa! ' Her terrofs increased j and she seized 
hpid of his arm, saying her bead was bursting* 

Mr. 
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Mr. H , with ill-concealed indignaf* 

tion, said Mr. Mackenzie should go with 
the ladies in the chaise. This 'worthy dcv 
mestic had been twenty years the confiden-- 

tial attendant on Mr. H , had married 

the housekeeper, and enjoyed the post of 
house-steward. Miss Lydia clung- stiil 
closer to her father, who, ashamed of the 
delay he occasioned^ and probably of his 
daughter, declared his intention of seeing 
her home himself. We therefore left thef 
iam^y party, and repaired to the boat»* 
where we found honest Macjcehzie, in the 
plenitude of his power and glory, giving 
to each of our musical band their part^ 
and exulting in the order which he had 
established j his French born in his hand,* 
and waiting with eager looks to see us, 
in order to serenade us. We now, fear- 
less of danger, gave ourselves up to the 
peril of gliding over the smooth water of 
a canal in the month of July, guided by 
a moon which yielded in nothing to the 
source from which it borrowed its mild 

radiance; 
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radiance ; and, with a few regrets at the 
absence of poor Mn Webster and his 
flute excepted, enjoyed all the pleasures 
of social ease and gratified taste, — ^Thua 
finished our party of pleasure. 

The following morning Mr. Webster 
with undissembled regret spoke of his dis* 
appointmenti and with concern of his wi^, 
she being too much indisposed to leave her 
roomt Miss Lydiai with her mother and 
ftther, quitted us in a few days after. She 
probably discovered of how little importance 
she was in the house, and the perfect rndif* 
ference with which her whims were treated. 
This, with her father^s wish of remaining 
longer in a society, in which, simply by the 
effect of unoffending good nature amd cheer- 
fulness, he had gained an interest, deter* 
mined the young lady ; and she returned to 
a home where her authority was better es-^ 

tablished } leaving with Mr. H a plea^ 

sure entirely new to him — joy at the depar- 
ture of a guest. 

After supper he mentioned with no little 

asperity 
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a^erity the folly of his relatbns^ Mr. 
and Mrs. Webster. He expatiated largely 
on the fatal eflFects of indulgence; and 
pronounced without mercy, that these pa* 
rents stood chargeable with all the errors 
and miseries that would inevitably arise 
from their weak and injudicious conduct 
towards the object of their blind idolatry. 
" You do not altogether agree with me, 
Mrs. Palmerstone,*' added he, looking stea* 
dily in my face. — *' Not entirely,*' answer- 
ed I, smiling. '^ I knew it^ I knew it,'' cried 
he, eagerly turning to my husband. ^^ Let 
us hear her.*' — " Miss Webster's age," 
saud I, ^^ somewhat lessens with me the 
faults of her parents. She is not deficient 
in common sense. She must have seen^ 
and she does see, the governing principle 
which regulates the actions and conduct of 
her parents, as these relate to her. No 
weakness with which it stands chargeable 
can change its nature; it is aflPection for 
their child. She sees that to thi$ affection 
all their own ease, their own pleasure, and 

their 
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ihirfr pwri coraforts, are subordinate. With 
8uch a conviction, she wants a heart formed 
to m^et kindness: otherwise, such a ccm- 
viction must have produced love and gra* 
titude. • I will allow that her understanding 
is not, perhaps, competent to that discri- 
mination which a. more mature judgement 
would make, as to the views and cfFi^cts 
of her parents' excessive fondness. She 
may not perceive* that weakness which 
shrinks from the task of controlling, con- 
tradicting, and correcting, an only and 
darling child. But i am confident that the 
understanding of a child at twelve years 
old is fully €ufEcient to see, and hef 
conscience to feel, all the reciprocal obli- 
gations which even mistaken kindness en- 
♦forces on a grateful heart. At fiv^e or six 
years of age I should expect nothing more 
from an indulged and spoiled childj as such 
are justly called, but proofs of its unchecked 
will, and capricious fits of good humour. 
But miss Webster is not an infant. She 
knows the difference between good and 

evil. 
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wil. She has been taught a religion which 
is plain and positive as to all the laws and 
precepts offered to us for our rule and 
guidance; and * to do good, and to live 
peaceably with our fellow-creatures/ is a 
duty whith ^he would admit as incontro- 
vertible, where the question stood inde- 
pendent of her own pettish and selfish gra- 
tifications. I allow, for who will dissent? 
that excessive indulgence on the side of the 
parent is and must be pernicious to the child, 
inasmuch as it strengthens the selfish pro- 
pensities of our nature, and engenders pride 
and stubbornness ; but i think there must be 
a radical disease in that bosom in which it 
extinguishes love and deadens gratitude. 
No : parental love, under any form, cannot, 
I conceive, do this. 

It rarely, 1 trust, produces that sullen 
peevishness which refuses to enjoy the very 
pleasure it has solicited ; which delights in 
opposing itself to the wishes of every one 
around ; which seems to feed, as I may say, 
on its ability to distress, the fond heart 

weakly 
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weakly given up to its power. It would 
not, it could not, feel a joy in spreading 
abroad its discontents by continually inter- 
posing its. spirit of contr'adiccion and sour* 
ness, to the annoyance of every one within 
its reach* God forbid ! Nor can I judge so 
meanly of human nature. I am persuaded 
that this very girl would be shocked at the 
representation of a mind so lost to all the 
gMuine feelings of human nature ; and she 
would with indignation deny her resem- 
blance to such a picture of depravity as I 
have just drawn. But I would nest ask this 
girly what she conceived must be the condi- 
tbn of that mind, in advanced life, which 
in youth had checked every sympathetic 
affection of nature by the 'selfish indulgence 
of a petulant temper. Is she not old enough 
to know that neither riches nor rank, nor 
beauty nor talents, will purchase the good 
will of her fellow^creatures? If she is igno* 
rant of this truth, she is indeed to be pitied } 
but I would convince her in an hour, that, 
weak and corrupt as the world is, it still 

* knows 
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knawft the price of vAm i$ vaioaible, and wlH 
never ^ve esieein and pure zS^c&on witb* 
cut vecemng an eqiiivalent for diem. To 
be ba;^ heisdfy ^she must maVe odiei^ 
happy* This ia ^e ditty ^imposed on ey^ry 
racioaal and veapooBible being; and by 
negkrctaig it Ae not only incurs the diff- 
apprdbstioa of God, bu^ also die costfiempt 
ofcheworld.r Ijeft lo herself^ she would 
fioon SspA tkaX' neglect aad indtfiiBrence 
would cai^Iessly meet her cold azui ifroward 
temper i and* it would not surprise nie to 
search a girl, at twienty, mort^d into the 
conviction that no one was of consequende 
ia soeieCy, who refused to be u^e&l or and- 
^e^ This poor ghrl hat yet to karn the 
pleasures annexed to benevolence* She is 
aeitMigerto the eadsfiiction which acSses 
&om 86^1£-deaial5 vibffCi exerted inr^e com- 
fort <Mr'aCGomiliodat]dii of oth^s. She h^ 
s^ tolecffn, iSlal i& a tihotta|«d ioeCBnoeB 
^(^bligw 19 the oiliged. Let her make 
the ts^eriment, and ehe wffl regiet the. 
past?; Wy (Shorild ebe Mfese (o give op her 
^uu c 
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vayward humours^ and were I consulted by 
her parents, or any parents in'Mn and Mrs. 
Webster*s. difficulties, I should in. the fir^ 
place strenuously advise them to send her 
from the parental roof. But do. not fancy 
that it would be to j^ce her in a. €chqo{, 
where her fortune and ra^ in Itfe wouU 
be con^ered* Accomi^ishttients are here 
quite out of the question y these -are always 
secondary ..consideradons with me; and th^ 
most elegant and finished structure of this 
kind is of no more value in my eyes than 
a house built of cards, if erected on no 
better foundation than vanity. We are 
-considering the health of miss Webster's 
'mind, not the decoration of her person : and 
to restore this to its native vigour, I would 
:«end her to 6uc)i a family as your worthy cu'* 
rate's^ who, on an income which barely rap- 
plies food. and raiment, contrive by industry 
-and oeconomy to live ccmtented and . cheer- 
fully.' Let her hav^ no indulgcAoes beyond 
jsuch as satisfy those Itbout her^. mi I will 
y<9tUure %o predict that she will «oon be 

con* 
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tented v^ith her dinner without her £a« 
vourite puddingy, and able to put on hef 
clothes without a slave to assist her. She 
would soon perceive that she was too insig« 
nificant to interrupt the business or the 
amusements of such a family } and that har 
incapacity for usefulness could only l^e ex* 
cused by her being good-natured and unof- 
fending. But you will object to me the im- 
praoicability of finding amongst the iu- 
dq^endent snd the wise any who would huxr 
then themselves with an inmate of mi^sWeb- 
ster's description. I admit the difficulty : for 
in proportipn as they were qualified for the 
task would be thdr repugnance to undertake 
it. But there are country schools in which^ 
at least, she might be taught somethii:^ use- 
ful, and in which she would find a remedy 
for overweening pride aind fastidious di$* 
content ; in which, without a miracle^ she 
might have to encounter children as unac- 
customed to submission as herself. The 
hardest stoned are smoothisd by friction, 

c 2 and 
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and a few Cdnte)sts with beings like herself 
would' have a wonderful effect on the aspe- 
iritles of miss Webster's temper/' 

' ^ Yonr retaedies are too slow and lenient, 
my dear Mrs. Palmerstone," cried Mr. 
1R' — ^ widi eagerness : " I wouM, were 
I rfiis girrs father, cure her in one month. 
I do not see why a good Egging should 
not. be zs salutaiy to a wilAil girl as tc i 
^abbotn boy. I am no advcnrate fbr thfe 
*^hip ; but with the wise man I think tber^ 
are cases when ^ to spare the rod is to spoift 
the child,' and by Jupiter I would make 
this girl tremble a:t the sight of one !" — 
** That ycJu might easily da," repHed I 
Idtfghlng ; ** for so you do poor Punto when 
yon are angry with him : but I much 40ube 
whwher your corrective would produce vtt 
miss Webster the same docility it does in 
your pointer : I rather thmk it would btit 
stiffen the day, and instead of the fruit yoti 
expect, you would only seecuxming and 
malice spiing up. Confess, therefore, that 

you 
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you are not qualified for a preceptor to miss 
Lydia ; and use your influence with her 
parents to send bar to a good school.'* 
I am sorry to finish my letter by adding, 

that my advice and Mr. H r-'s friendly 

expostulations with Mr. and Mrs. Webster 

were useless. No arguments could prevail 

on them to adopt a measure which their 

chiU' op|)osed^ Miss . Webster happily^ 

however, U«0d not to meet those mioitifica- 

tbns nor those dangers which I. had predict* 

ed r pevpetusd discontent and faaisatual indo» 

Imce undermined hev health : as this de^ 

^ed, she became more irritable and 

peeyidi, aijd at seventeen years of ag4 

qukied a world which she was' so totally 

unfit to meet. • JHer fond mother, whose 

strength and spirits die had exhausted, sunk 

into her grave two years after the. death of 

her ungrateful but lamented child » ^ ■ 

Tours, my Eliza, with I trust a better 

disciplined tenderness, but not less a&ctiofi, 

^igos the name of 

Angelica Palmerstone. 


so 

LSTTBB II* 

MARU MORTIM£R^ 

OK T»C 

FATAL EFFECTS OF CURIOSITy. 


UY X>£AR EJ^lZk^ 

A FEW dtys since, a lady wdl kaoura t0 
)^ou Mras quietly occupied mth her dtugfater 
ia Aeir vsuat le880lis> when the door of ik# 
dresdng-room was- suddenly opened by* an 
old, faidiful/ and cherished housekeeper^ 
who in great agitation^ and with eyes fau 
tamed by weeping, begged her lady'b per* 
mission^ to speak to her of an a&ir of much 
consequfmce, and which admitted of no 
delay : ^^ an affiur^ madam/' added she^ 
again hitr^ng into tearc^ ^^ ruinous to me 
and my poor son, unless your goodness, 
and counsel save Us/* The lady instant- 
ly rose from her seat, took theliand of the 
poor trembling holisekeeper^ and, placiz)g 
her by the fireside^ assured her that she had 

nothing 
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fiothilig to apprehend in any affair In which 
her comfort and services could be useful 
and effectual : then turning to her daughter 
she said, *' You will retire, my love ;. and as 
you go to the music-room tell James that 
I am particularly engaged, and mi^t not be 
interrupted by any one.** The yoimg lady 
slowly and reluctantly withdrew, eyeing the 
iiousdceeper widi the most eager curiosity^ 

Before the good woman had had time to 

ft _ _ 

collect herself stiffidentiy to begin; or to 
pre&ce aa a£nr intimately connected with 
the welfiure of her £imily, the young lady 
agson appeared. *Sbe had foi^otten to 
a& her mamma li^hedior she was to pi»c* 
lise the new lessons for. the harp, or to 
play those she knew on .the piano-forte/ — 
The mother with mildness, but serioumess^ 
•aid sh^ might do both ; for that die would 
ling whea it was necessat^ far her to return. 
In something less thsok Half sm hour the 
door of the ^artment was again opened, 
and on dp-toe advanced the abovemesh 
tioned reslloss damsdw ^She begged ten 

thousand 
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ihovLS^nd pardon6«--e$he trbuld not stay-^ 
hut she believed Haydn's concertos were 
in the room*- she could .find theni in a 
miliiiitc*/ She was permitted in silence to 
look for them ; and the search was a work 
of tk)ie, hot successful at kst^ She then, ce* 
placed eve^ thing latfae most exact ordsr^^ 
%nAy gkincifiga side look at her did fiiead^s 
fiu|hed couatoiance^ <mce more qjmtted dbt 
Mom* The. hdy^ had however by this 
cim<r leaxa&ed tbe< cause of her housekeeper's 
treble: it was .k perplexed and delicalie 
luskiesshi itself, andreqaired fitrd^er disr 
OQssion — which they iiad hardly begun, when 
the inquisitive iq>y again Jtood be&ne 
ttiem • • . ^ * lames had sent off Mrs. Beau» 
mom's carriagie • » • she was in it^ and <^rtain»> 
Jy (»Kne with thepotpose of carrpng them 
ito see d»e Exhibition, as^he had engaged ie 
4o • • » Shehad tollfd James he was wrong . • • 
He said, he badi delivered his bdy's orders 
• • • and Mrs. Beaumont had left her complin 
meats, and would diae with her." The 
lady, with some asperity of manner, said, 

«She 
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^Shi^ w«ia yery ghd t^ ahinrt memcde^ 
did not iofect aii the &mHy . • . .that James 
tiad 4aae hk duty. . .an4 that the next time 
she gave him simiia^ orders they should 
^ead to inlruders tviihiu the house as well 
as 10 tbo$e withouyt/ The youag lady^ 
abtashed, left the rocMXi ; and when she agam 
appeared^ her eyes exhibited as strong 
inaiks of sorrow as those of the poor wo^ 
imoi who had quitted the apartmeBC. 

I api . not quite certain whether my Eliza 
will en^er tutp my moiives of tenderness^ 
' for introducing a subject of reprebensioa 
in the mapper whioh I hf ve adopt€;d j but 
I am conv^iced that she has been sensibly 
touched by the disgrace she has incurred 
^ with her mother* But has my dear girl 
paid due attention to the cause of this dis* 
grace,, or ib^ motives which led her into a 
forgetfuiness of' her habitual drctun^ec-' 
tion I I know she cannot ioipose on her 
!uulers;anding» if she. fairly weighs the 
quesdon, and lata sure ^be will ^i4)loy no 
subterfuge for truth. Tou wished to know 

c 5 Mrs» 
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Mrs. Ckrk-8 secret ; and this deeife not only 
entirely diverted yoar attention from your 

. own concerns, but ako rendered you an 
imperdnent intruder on^ those of others. 

We will, my dear child, now consider 
the claims this curiosity has to indulgence^ 

. and the gratilications it has to give in re* 
turn. The motive which stimulates us to 
pry mto the concerns of otha^, is, with 
some, the importance they annex to the 
luiowledge of these affairs. No sooner are 
they in possession of a secret, than they be- 
gin to weigh their wisdom, their conse- 
quence, their superiority ; they think they 

, have the advantage over the person whose 
secrets they have discovered. Some there 
are, who have still more unjusdfiable views : 
but these I will * pass over, and (Consider a 
little more particularly the common herd 
of secret* hunters. NineCy*nine dmes out 
of a hundred, the secrets which are so 
eagerly sought for would neither interest 
the parties concerned, nor repay the time 
and trouble lost i^on them^ were it not for 

the 


the Idle 'Satkfitetioii of 'repealing Aem^ yAth 
tbose inferences and commeDCs which self* 
conceit suggests. I call this, my Etiatt) an 
idle satisfaction: but I might have used 
harsher langiftge ; for w€» must know yetf 
little indeed of the dudes of Ufe, if we are 
ignorant that we are answerable for alt die 
consequences arising from divulging a se-' 
cret CQmmitted to our keeping : and what 
is more^ whether the mt^igence be obtained 
directly or indirectly, the obligation on our 
discretion is the same — if we wish to avoid 
Kciting^ distrust, hatred, and contempt. • • • 
The following little narrative will evince 
the truth of* this observation ; and will, I 
trust, convince my child that curiosity de* 
mands a greater proportion* of: wisdom, than 
ordmarily falls to the lot of those who are 
most disposed to indiilge its craving and 
r^dess suggesticm^: — 

My godmother' lived -at Bristol'; but she 
bad a beautiful house at Clilton,^ in which 
she usually spent the summer months. 
Ilbis lady was also my niother^s aunt ; and 

this 
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tion^Mi kind jb^WfQn piy iqqetier ahd ber«» 
adUk Wd frequently |«ssed tinro or ihrei 
mq9t<ii9 ^th her at CU&oa^ and tk^lasC 
{kpe J( ^fljgyed tbait i^btisar^ I was oeKrly of 
fom age*, In thie .wt^inn ^y motik^ ^^ 
gaged hffrr aunt's pramiGe at speftfliog some 
pf the wsiter saooite w^b :her in tmuif h^ 
t^ IMcmte^ was cQUfti^epal* I waa to \h 

ibe compftmon of her journey^ aod an mt 
tnate with, her uotil ihe could leave Bristol s 
y^hich it was kK:onveQient tx> her ^o do ^3^ 
fcur^ the mdA^ of JaAuary. This poin^ 
as. most others, sha carried e;i|ily with 9 
niece who Ipved her as a child ; and I wsa 
}eft, with ouuay injunctbps of her n^t spoils 
i|ig eiUirely her pet. My godinpther, I 
suspect, did not very scrypu}ously obs^Me 
my mother's orders; for the Christmaa 
holidays were passed in a . style of gaiety 
to which I had hitherto be^ a atntng}^* 
3alls and suppers succeeded fs^ch otbtfr 
in rotation ; ^ my gc^wtfhiBr wiwly 

thought. 
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tinkfiky tii&t ^ girl who saw hot iier %eA 
belbre mkiftighli Md hMk kicHmticm for 
l^ons the next mommg. I was tbef efore 
permitted ' to amtise myself as i pleased. 
Withm a fisv do<z»rs of us lived miss Maria 
Mortimer, a girl of my owii age* I coa- 
qtandy met her in our evtoing parties, and 
ber vivBcky and good * humour delighted 
me; I frequently oanied har with me to 
the ^ phc^ of appcmitmenf , and the same 
carriage conveyed us to our respective 
homes. She became my morning guest, 
and the fevourate of my godmother, * be- 
cause her Angelica liked her, ' and she was 
good-natured.' The impressions of kind* 
ness and mutual good wilt are not easily 
effaced from the youthful heart. 

The death of my 'godmother, in the fol- 
lowing year, prevented any further oppor- 
tunity of my seeing miss Mortimer; but 
I remembered her with affection, and re- 
gretted the loss of her acquaintance. Many, 
years after, I met with a lady whom I had 
knawn whilst at my godmadier's; and! 

availed 
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availed myielf of the occasion^ to mdbe ia-^ 
quitiec after my friend Maria. ^ I shall pass 
die day with your mother to^moirow,'** 
saud she, >^-and I will then; gire yeu the 
history of your lively companbn : ycra will 
be sorry to hear of her pvesent situation.'*' 
J was, a& youy. my EUsaa, will easily conceive,, 
tormented with my conjectuxses* duriog the- 
intermediate ^ace of dme. The morrow 
at length, arrived^ and our guest began as- 
follows:— 

*♦! believe j" said Mrs, Lilichford, ** youi 
never saw Mrs. Dormer, the aunt of youp 
young friend- Hier close confinement tO' 
her room, owing to an accident in her 
youth j by which her hip was dislocated,, 
rendered her . quitting it extremely painfub 
to her ; and. I think, at the time you were 
at Bristol, she had. too many visitors in her 
own way; to be troubled with two lively 
romps. , Maria Mortimer was left to this 
lady's care, whilst yet in her cradle. 

** Mrs. Dormer loved her sister^ the last 
surviving: parent of the infant Maria^ with. 

an. 
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an undivided affecdon* She was a smgte 
woman, her fortune considerable, and her 
natural disposidon excellent : the misfor- 
tunes which had succeeded her 6ii5ter*8 
marriage threw the little orphan entirely on 
her protection ; and this circumstance gave 
to her claims additional force in the heart 
of her aunt. I was, at this period, on 
terms of intimacy with Mrs. Dormer, and 
the daily witness of the tender r^ard she 
had for her niece. At that time her love 
of society counteracted the inconveniences 
of changing her place, and she frequently 
visited in her panicular circFe; but a 
rheumatic fever, adding to her former 
lameness, rendered this indulgence too 
painful, and she was contented to enjoy 
health and ease in her bed-chamber. I 
had hoped, that, in her vigihnt cares for 
the infant, my good friend would have 
found a check for a weakness which consi- 
derably diminished her respectability, and 
took from her understanding its genuine 
worth: but in propordon as her bodily 

activity 
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activity became Iinpeded, that of her mind 

seemed to increase, and her love of tittle- 

** . 

tattle to acquire more and more ppwer over 
her good sense. Her temper naturailly cheer- 
ful, and her spirits unbroken, it frequently 
appeared to me that she thought of her par- 
^ticular infirmity only as an evil which oppo^ 
sed her researches after news ; nor considered 
^er seclusion from the world as a further 
misfprtune, than as it prevented her froQ> 
seeing all that was doing in it. My talent^ 
in this way by no means equalled my regard 
for my old friend, and I spon discovered 
that I might, without offence^ ^ employ those 
\ had, in my little circle of domestic cares ^ 
for Mrs. Dormer . w^ happily supplied 
with friends much better qualified thaa* 
inyself for the office of public intelligencers. 
Ttie favours, and the welcome, these re« 
ceivpd, perhaps stimulated their zeal, and 
quickened their invention ; for it is certaia 
that Mrs. Dormer knew of events before- 
they happened, and was minutely informed 
of many that never happened at all But 

Ad 


no human felicity is permanent. My poor 
friend discovered this truth as painfully as 
those who meet it in much weightier conr 
cems. Jt fell out, from time to time, that 
her faithful gossips were allured from her 
by other news-mongers: sometimes their 
glc^aiiings were too scanty, and at others too 
important, to be exhibited in Mrs* Dor« 
mer's bed-room« In the first instance^i 
p^y quarrels and little jealdu^es some- 
tiioes produced dissensions, and Mrs* Dor- 
m^ was left. to solitude. Th^^sie accidental 
pnvaticms of her accustomed gratifications 
were heavily and impatiently sustained by 
the old lady. Placed in her easy-chair, by 
the window, she passed the hours in frec^ 
ful conjectures. Her next-door neighbour 

gave a dinner She saw the guests^ • • • but 

what couid the entertainer give them ? The 
season for fowls was over-*^their cook could 
not fiy ^ sole-^r^nd the mistress of the house 
was a mere dawdle, who new nothing.—^ 
The post^man left a letter at the opposite 
house...Who coiild it be f^ ?..,.She had fre* 

quently 
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quently observed the chamber-fnaid offici- 
ously receive letters at Mrs, P— *s-...She 
doubted not but the hussey was in some se-' 
cret with the young lady • • . Not a bundle^ 
or a^bsndboxy could escape the vigilant eyes 
6f Mrs. Margefy Bormer. To find out what 
these contained exceeded her powers. .But I 
do assure yoor that she has frequently dis- 
patched a servant to fbllow the person who 
carried them, ^to the house they were de^ 
etined for ; and if die bearers could^ on any 
pretence, be brought before her, they 
were questioned, and dismissed with some 
fettle order to their employer: 

^^ You will not be surprised that the natir- 
i^l curiosity of a lively and acute child 
should not remain inactive in the hands 'o£ 
Mrs* Dormer. Maria lisped the nursery* 
. news to her aunt ; and, in proportion as she 
understood the value of her communications, 
became a spy in every comer of the house. 
It so happened that some intelligence she 
had carried, to her aunt affected the interests 
of the housekeeper^ whose influence was 
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hot to be controlled with impunity $ and 
Maria wzs, sent to a good day-school in the 
neighbourhood, as something more in Mrs. 
Housdceeper's favour, than her being aU 
vnLjs in the \;^y-^but hx short of her 
wishes to see her removed to a distance. 
The indulgent aunt would not part with her, 
and, to content her gouvemaate, codered 
a parlour for the particidar play-room of 
Maria, and left to the housekeeper the care 
^ ccMifinBig her to Aat apartment when 
^sot with har: this regulation produced 
^oAers, and Maria found that she had now 
^ fiberty of entertaining her own company. 
•Soon s^ar you knew her she became very 
'had of miss Baxter, a girl' nearly of bar 
own age, and not only her scbooUfellow 
but near neighbour. This child was the 
daughter of a very respectable merchant; 
her mother, one of the most eftimable wo* 
men ijx Bristol ; and siich was the ccmduct 
of the fsunily, that it had imposed restramt 
even on Mrs/ Dormer^s coterie $ for 
doqiestic- harmony, a judiciow oecoaiomy, 

and 
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and elegant ease, met every inquiry and 
checked every animadversioo* 

^^ Fanny was the only daughter in a &«- 
mily consisting o£ six children ; and the fend 
mother, pleased with die companion of her 
child's choice^ facilitated . an intercourse sbe 
conceivi^ usefnl to both tbe gif&. Maria 
j$oe afibeiwwi expesced heririend, and 5idlh 
much impatience fyrn^ ebe. had gseatlyr 
eoEoeeded the usual hour of a|>pQintmettt« 
On Fam/s entering th^ Iktle parlour ]Vb^ 
ria hastily approached to chide her delays 
but joy and kindness nungjing with ibk 
mpfoof, she eagerly drew nigh her to. uAh 
lie her bonnet, which the wearer was laor 
guidly and idowly attenoq^g to dp« Sbt 
was struck by the appearance of a hfce 
swelled with weeping, and by aa air. of 
.sadness, which in an instant r^ressed Jber 
own vivacity ; bjat pity and sympathy soon 
yielded to curiosity » and soothixig ki&dr 
ness to questims. ^ Had she disobliged her 
mamma I ... Had she. lost, ior broken m^ 
thiqg ? • , • Had her brother and she tpn- 

relied ? 
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celled ?i • .Was not her mother rather hansh ? 
. . .Had her papa been ^mgiy witk her ? She 
thought he appeared to be very -severe/ 
Peor Fantfy, • ^ose tears had flowed unre« 
strained sftd ia mleDce, was -fiow roused tx> 
TBtffyy * Her mother harsh and unkind ? • • • 
JSsx papa passiotiate aad severe ? • • « Her 
mamma was aU goodness; and as to her 
&ther, site had never seen hkn in a passionr 
hut cnte m her life/ The tears of Fanny 
had given pbce to the ^w of oflfended 
l0¥e, aAd she lodked with resentmaat on 
Maiia } who, heedless of the seoitainents 
vhich she had produced^ with eagerness 
pursued her interrogations* ^ She was^ glad 
Hk. Baxter whs 'so .gpod-humoored • • . but 
how did it happda that he was axigry ? and 
whe^ was this i and how was this ? ' fol- 
lowed, indi l/bria's usual vivacity, ^Som« 
tiDieago/ dnstrered the unsu^ecting Fan- 
oy : ^ it was when my mmofima was so dreads 
&% iU/^« Well; said Maria, ' that it 
very strange ! was . h« not sorry, then ?*-^ 
*B«ak vm ! tg besut^ be was,* answered 

with 
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with simplicity the amiable girl : ^ it \ms his. 
grief which put him into a passion ; for he 
thought my mamma was dying.' — 'Well, 
how was it?' asked Maria. — *Why,' re- 
plied Fanny, ^my papa was absent; and 
my brother persuaded mamma to let him 
ride the new pony which^ bad been bought 
for him. We all went to spend the day with: 

Mrs. N , a little way beyond Clifton, 

and went in the coach ; but George begged 
so hard to go on his pony that my manama 
consented, and the footman assured her that 
a child of four years old could govern him. 
On returning home, all in a moment, we 
perceived the pony galloping by the coach 
window without a rider. I shall never for* 
get my mother : she sunk back in the 
coach, and I thought her quite dead* 
George had been thrown from the horse ; 
and his face was covered with blood when 
the servants brought him to the coach. 
My mother just then opened her eyes. She 
sighed deeply, and fell mto another fit* 
Mrs. P----« fortunately returned to Biittol 

with 
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with us. I think I should have died vndi 
terror had she not been with us. She de- 
sired the coachman to make haste home, 
and my poor mamma was carried up stairs^ 
and put to bed; but she was so ill that 
Mrs. P sent off a servant to fetch my 
papa, and the whole family was in sad trou- 
ble. The next morning Mrs. P had 

m 

us all into the breakfast-room: she had 
been up the whole night with mamma. 
She was very kind ^ to us^ and comforted 
poor George, whose face was sadly cut, 
^and told me I should see my mother, who 
was out of danger. After we had breakfast- 
ed Mrs. P led me into my mother's 

room ; and told her, smiling, * that she had 
brought a poor litde weeping girl to see 
her, who would stay with her till she went 
home to change her linen/ My dear mam- 
ma did not speak, but kissed me so kindly 
that I could not bear it ; and I went to, the 
other side of the bed. In this moment my 
pftpa came into the room in his boots, and 
ibis hidr all in disorder with the raitt, and 

the 
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the hurry of riding ati the night almost. 
My mamma spoke so faintly that I could not 
hear what she said : biit I was quhe terrified 
to hear my papa say with much anger , * iTie 
cursed blockhead!' and then^ ^I will never 
fofgive the rascal!' and then, *He shall 
go this vei:^our ! * — ^I crept to the curtain, 
and I he^^my mother*s sweet Toice : she 
said^ ^ Indeed it was all her fault • . • tbe 
poor fellow will bre^dc his heart'. • . and she 
wept. My papa's anger was quite gone, 
and he now comforted her, and said a thou* 
sand tender words to her : but he told her 
that he could not yet pardon John, for he 
knew, although she did not, that the pony 
had thrown my brother a month before, 
and. mat he had then received positive or- 
ders, not to permit George to mount him 
till he had been better broken in. So thank 
Xiod my tnatnma got ^weU ; and my good 
papa forgave John, and my brother- 
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But now,* said she sighing, ^ we are all 
unhappy again/ 

.^^llie artless accouat Fantny had been 

* . ' induced 
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induced to give, from her wish to justi* 
fy her father, by no means appeased the 
cravmgs of Maria's curiosity; something 
yet remained untold . . . and she now tried 
to subdue the instinctive prudence of Fan- 
ny, by attacking her heart, * Friends like 
themselves ought to have no secrets un- 
shared .... She, that loved her so dearly, 
might surely be trusted . . . She might depend 
on her not speaking of any thing she told 
her; for that was odious!* — *I have no- 
thing to tell you,' said the weeping girl: 
* I cannot find out what is the reason m/ 
mamma is so uneasy, and that it is which 
makes me unhappy. We met as usual 
this morning at breakfast, for my dear papa: 
says he is never at home unless his children 
are around him. We were all as gay as^ 
larks, when a letter was delivered to my 
father: the man who brought it was called 
an express, and had travelled the whole 
night. My father, on reading it, turned 
as pale as ashes, and his hand trembled ;' 
he sunk b^ck on the sofa; and my niamma, 
VOL. I. • D terrified. 
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terrified, bade us leave the room, for that 
our father was ill. 'Send Mr. Jackson 
hither/ added she to me; ' and do you re- 
main in the hall, Fanny, and take care that 
no one enters. Your father may sleep/ — 
I obeyed. And shortly after, my papa 
and our head clerk set oiF in a post-chaise 
and four; and Mr. Jackson said, as he 
passed the hall, ^ he was going to London.* 
1 now crept up stairs to my mamma. I 
heard her shut her chamber*door hastily, 
but, on approaching it, found it a-jar ; the 
bolt had not slipped- I believe my mam* 
ma did not hear me enter, for she was 
stretched on the bed, and sobbing. She 
groaned, and said, 'My dear children! 
what will become of my children i ' I ap- 
proached the bed, and she started with sur* 
prise. 'Is it you, my Fanny?* said she. 
' Leave mc^ my love ; your f^ther*s hasty 
journey has been too much for me. , I will 
try to compose my spirits : take care that no 
one comes into my room.* I retired, and 
watched at the door till I heard my mo- 
ther's 
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ther's steps in die room; and I tapped* 
She opened the door, and I was astonished 
to see her dressed as usual for dinner ; the 
time for which was nigh. She spoke to 
me with cheerfulness ; but I saw she wa« 
yet very uneasy. She sat at table with u^ 
but did not eat a morsel ; and said, ^nothing 
but a cup of cofiee would relieve her head* 
ach/ I would have staid widi her; but she 
said, * No, no, I am better by myself ; you 
must go : on no account would I have you 
disappoint Maria:' and the tears, which fell 
fnmi her eyes, almost suffocated her • . • 
She tried to smile, and said, ^ I am quite a 
child to day . • • this nervous complaint must 
be humoured. But she did not deceive me 
T-I am sure she is fretting about my dear 
^pa, and I am quite miserable.' 

*^ Poor Fanny's spirits bore testimony to 
the sincerity of her heart : the visit finished 
without amusement^ and she returned h&oie 
dejected. No sooner was she dqmrted 
than Maria carried this inexplicable tale to 
her aum*$ apartment. She was enjoying 
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a. pool at quadrille ivitfa a party of her most 
confidential friends, and, when Maria en- 
tered; bad actually taken in with her cards 
die three matadores, and 'I play alone' 
fadng on her lips. From habits rather than 
expectation, she suq)ended her purpose, 
in onler to ask Maria, whether she had 
beard ^ny news. Thus invited, Maria de- 
tailed the conversation of the afternoon; 
and, curious in her turn, listened to the in^ 
ferences and comments it would draw, for 
her own better information. Mrs. Dor-* 
mer and her friends listened with an inter* 
est which banished quadrille from their 
thoughts. Maria now^ heard half-conceal- 
ed doubts of Mn Baxter's circumstances 
passing roxind the table .....' Four female ser* 
vants, and two men servants^ with a car** 
riage, were not kept.for nothing^ . • • • ^ Mrs. 
Ba^Kter was a very easy mistress' • • • • ^ It was 
a jrity she hacl not remembered a Htde beU 
ter the fortune she brought her husband* . . • 
^^TwO' ov three thousand pounds was no 
great matter, and little adequate to the ex« 
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pense of such a family \ . . . '^ Mn Baxter, 
it was said^ was rich :wh«i he married ; 
but who could tell what the fortime of a 
commercial man was ?.» .And his marrying a 
woman for love, wsks no prooif of his being 
above the want of a fortune, although it . 
was a pretty strong one of his being 2dx>ve 
prudential considerations' . . * . * They con- 
fessed they were not surprised' . . . , ' They 
had long expected something to transpire 
from that quarter/' Maria, who entered 
little mto these observations, or reflected oa 
Ac want bf discrei&m which had occasioned 
Aiem, now recalled her aunt^ attetttkn to 
her cards ; for Maria was a tolerable adept 
at the ciird*table. The old lady,*^ therefore, 
ftiisfaed the pool by the triuitiph irf her 
matadore game; and the party separated. 
Before the following day had closed, ^ Mr. 
Baxter was ^ ruined man . . « had escaped 
from his creditors, * and gone df to Hol- 
land.* *A person wlio had a large sum of 
moi^ey in Mr. Baxter's hands was instantly 
alarmed by this whispered but widely cir- 
culating 
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cnladng report; arid, consulting more his 
orwn security than the truth of the rumour^ 
todk such measures as the laws of this coun- 
try have provided for such cases. These 
necessary steps brought him before Mrs. 
Baxter ; and the suspicions which alone ren- 
dered them necessary, were inhumanly and 
bluntly avowed to the unhappy woman* 



Terrified by thiis, as she conceived, irre- 
coverable shock on the credit of her hus* 
band) and knowing the' vexatious circum- 
stance that had hurried bim to Lcmdon^ 
her alarmed spirits seised as inevitable ail 
the dreadful consequences of his ruin to 
herself and her children. She was instantly 
attacked by fainting fits, to which for some 
time she had been subject ; but they now 
were succeeded by strong convulsions, 
which in twelve hours terminated in her 
death. 

• ^' Mr. Baxter in the mean time was ex- 
periencing in London the sweet fruits of a 
life eminently distinguished by undeviating 
integrity and industry. Not only friends, 

with 
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with whom time and mutual services had 
connected him, came forward to his aid 
with an alacrity which was as honourable 
to themselves as it was useful to him, but 
those who knew little more of him than his 
reputation for talents and prudence entex^ 
ed with zeal into measures which the exi- 
gency of his afiairs required. This arose 
from the capture of a very rich ship, in 
which Mr. Baxter was very deeply con- 
cerned. He had trusted to the ratification 
of peace, which had been signed by the 
powers in Europe, reaching the distant 
port at which the ship took in its valuable^ 
cargo, before it was ready to sail ; but it un* 
fortunately happened that the dispatch was 
beyond his calculations, and the vessel be- 
came the prize of the enemy — at a moment 
however which rendered it an equivocal^ 
capture. His commercial friends unani^ 
mously determined to support him in trying 
to establish the illegality of the* prize, and; 
during the detention of the ship, to assist 
him. with their credit. R'e-assur-ed by' this 

support^, 
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support, GU)4 satisfied that the blow was not 
s^ .heavy as in the first mpment of surprise 
l>e had apprebenjded, he wrote a letter of 
comfort to his beloved wife ; conjured her 
to be. cheerful, assured her that every cloud 
was dissipated, and that in the course of a. 
few more days he hoped to be happy in the 
bosom of his family. With this ktter be 
dispatched Mr. Jackson,, his clerk, referring 
her to him for every other detail. — ^Poor manf 
the object of his first a^^d last care stood 
in need of no earthly consolation ; all that 
i^mained of the duties of love and of re^ 
$pect was, to consign her pyprta) frame tp 
its parent earth ; the spirit which bad an^ 
Qiate4 it was returned to its Ma,ker» and 
epjoying. the recompense <of a well-spenf: 

life. , 

"Mr. Jackson, who had known ^rs, 
Ba^cter from her childhood, in performing 
t^e Japt duties to her remains, paid that 
tribute of grief at her grave which h^' 
wretched husband was the victim of in town* 
Harassed by his late business, and ^tjgued 

by 
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hj coQtmual hurry, the i^dckiDg intelli- 
gence of Mrs. Baxter's dead^ though com- 
municated to hioi with every caution that 
frienddiip could suggest, totally subdued 
him. A violeat fever followed, during 
which his Hfe was for some days despaired 
of. When this alarm had passed, Mr. Bax* 
ter foond that he had nothing in Brist<^ to 
interest his mind but his children. These 
he knew had been under my care and. roof 
from the first saddening hour : and I have 
reason to hope that he was assured of their 
comforts^ He now,, therefore, listened to ail 
ofier ui^eatly pressed on him by his London 
friends I namely, rensain^g there as part* 
ner in a branch of commerce at once soUd 
and lucrative* Mindfdl of every engage^* 
meat of honour and generosity, Mr. Bax- 
ter cdnnected his faithful friend Mr. Jack-» 
son wkh himself ia the business carried on 
u Bristol; and this gentleman succeeded to 
hm place in the hou^e,. and to those conf- 
corns in which he had ix 9cx many yearsi 

assisted. 
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''Mr. Lhchford had happily catamad 
the dmid and ungenerous cseditor, chat he 
had no foundation for his alanns ; and the- 
msm, struck by the effects which his hasty 
proceedings had occasion^, mentioned, 
tvith expressions of sorrow, the quarter 
from whence the communication of Mr. 
Baxter*s insolvency had come to his ears. 
This was, without a doobt, from the. bed- 
chamber of Mrs. Dormer; and it called 
upon us for such inquiries as naturally 
suggested themselves on such an occasioo. 
Mrs. Baxter, a sister of my poor fiiend, 
had, on the first alarm^ joined the unhsq^ 
fiunily : she was abo with me ; and Famny 
was present when my husband related to us 
the particulars which I have mentioned re- 
lative to the fiital rumour which had prevail* 
•d. The dear girl. turned as pale as death, 
and, grasping my iumd, said, * Surely • . » 
but it cannot be • • • it is impossible !:* It ia 
Sttfiicieot to say that her artiess confiessioii; 
feUowed,. and which the events. I have de- 
tailed have ^ven yjott. Mrs. F. Baxter,. 

exceedingly 
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exceedingly shocked by this representation^ 
^oke of it, in all the bitterness of her sor« 
row, to every sympathizing friend who ap- 
proached her ;- and it became the general, 
opinion, that a girl of twelve or thirteen 
years of age could not be ignorant of the 
culpability of that incitement which induced' 
her to betray a confidence she had so power* 
fully solicited, and' so posidvely engaged to 
preserve. No one was disposed to think 
ber youth any excuse for. her faulty, nor a. 
plea of exemption from disgrace;. The' 
coterie of Mrs. Dbrmer had no respecta<» 
bihty to lose;- but my old' friend' perceived' 
that fronr that hour she had survived, her 
own • • • She was neglected, and' her name - 
became proverbial} every idle story was 
called ^a^ Mrs. Margery Dbrmer;' and. 
the%few who still paid their court, to her 
nice suppers and card-purse went under 
the appellation of Mrs. Dormer's runners. 
As few were ambitious of this dtle, she in- 
sensibly became the prey of the needy and' 
servHej and she is at this hour surrounded 

by. 


by a few interested and ignorant people, 
who, whilst, they pillage her, flatter and 
ruin poor Maria. 

^^Mrs. Dormer is upward&i of seventy: 
her good humour, I am told, has given 
place, as her infirmities have increased, to 
the peeyishn^ of an old age unsupported by 
better principles t|ian those which Mrs. Dor- 
mer has encouraged. Maria is closely con- 
fijaed to her aunt's room i and, when seen, 
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it i$ in company little tp her advantage, and 
I much fear for her future situation." 

Mrs. Litchford paused. '' You have," 
said I, " powerfully excited my feelings for 
the family of Mr. Baxter ^tnd himself. Will 
you ' indulge me by saying what is thieir 
precise situation now, and in what manner 
the loss of sugb a mother has been sup* 
plied to them all — but particularly to poor 
Fanny ? '* — " With pleasure,*' returned 
Mrs. Litchford; '^ for, except in one point, 
their prospects are snuling. I am now 
Mr. Baxter's guest, and have been so an* 
nually eyer.^^ince he left Bristol Mr. 
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l^ter 16 now ^ very rich man^ in the gene- 
ral sense of the word ; and, what is of much 
iQore importance, rich in the esteem and, 
I may say, veneration of those who know 
him. But 6orr]r am I to add, that neither 
t|)e extensive u^efuhiess of his life, nor the 
success with which it has pleased Heaven 
to crown his prudence, has been able 
to erase from his memory his former 
happiness: and from possessing the most 
cheerful and equ^l temper of mind that 
ever blessed m^,. he is now become habi* 
t\ially melancholy and reserved. The en«\ 
joys^ents of his family and friends are 
clouded by bis pensive sadness, but never 
hrokefi in qpon by his caprice. He ap* 
pears to value his existence only as it is 
useful to his children acid his fellow*crea- 
lures. But \i4xilst he anxiously contributes 
to the comfort of all who approach him« 
he inflicts the pang -arising from th/eir con- 
vktion that be wants happiness himself. 
^' His fc^mily have been wtfely and pru«> 

48Wty gov^raed by my M&s^ Mrs. F. 
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Baixter; and Fanny is a lovely and amfav 
ble young woman. I had, a few days since, 
a painful proc^ of the stiate and temper 
of Mr. Baxter's mind^ A sKght cold pre- 
vented my going with the young peopfe^ 
my husband, and Mrs. F. Baxter, to see a 
royal review in the park. My friend Mr;. 
Baxter was, like myself, slightly indisposed!. 
We remained' in the library, where the- 
collected family bad breakfasted. I pro- 
duced my work-bag, and, in jest, told him 
we should be good company ; fer tftat B had- 
a cough' always ready ta answer bis : ' and' 
when we are tired of this harmony,* added^ 
r, ' yoir shall read to me.' I thought he- 
saw my purpose with kkidness ; and I ex- 
erted my powers of amusement; I suc- 
ceeded: he appeared easy and cheeifuh 
Sonietbing led me to mention' his daughter; 
and yielding to the tender, and perhaps 
partial, love ( bear her, I enlarged' upon 
her good qualities,,, her improvement, her 
tetnper, and her conduct . . • Cas^g up my 
eyes fnmi my work, in: order to meet an 
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acquiescent smile, to my confusion I saw my 
friend standing o{^>osite a full length pic* 
ture of his wile, which filled a pannel in 
the room. I was struck dumb, and regret- 
ted my folly • . • After a painful silence^ to 
mey -he seemed at once to take up the 
subject which I had so inadvertently start- 
ed. *Yes,' said he mournfully: *yes,' 
blessed be God ! she is worthy of the sain^ 
who gave her • . • • You knew, you loved,^ 
continued he, pointing to the beautiful re- 
presentation of his wife, ^ this viciim of 
thef heedless communication of infants • • • • 
this unoffi^nding and innocent object of 
malignancy and imbecility . ^ • . this sacri- 
fice to suq[»cion and base ingratitude ..: • 
You knew her • • . • Then do not wonder 
that time has no soothing influence for me.* 
He covered his face, and burst into teats. 
I answered him with mine ; to which vexs^- 
tion for my fiiult gave btttemess« At 
length I hazarded those arguments which 
religion and reason enforce as the most 
scmsolasoiy ;. and^ with all the warmth of 

affection. 
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divine will, and his conatant endeavours for 
a patient submission to the means appointed 
to produce the trial of hi» faith and trust to 
the Supreme Being. . 

'^ He raised his drooping head, and,. look* 
ing at me with anguiah, said, ^ There again 
do you rouse my silent sorrow ! I eanopt 
forgive the monster who hurried to ^ pre* 
mature grave the solace,, the prop of my 
life ; for^ what has been my esuacence with- 
out jher i » . .This wretch was wdl acquaint* 
ed.M^ith the cirwicystances of my fortime. 
He knew I was an honest man. I had 
served him in a moi:e perilous exigence of hia 
credit than the one I was under ; and had 
he been a man, he would have been amongst 
the first of my friends to have vindicated 
my bonour, and defended my wife from the 
babbling of fools, and the fears of her own 
too apprefaenahre and too tender nature/ 

'^He wrung his hands in speechless ago* 
0y» and then proceeded: ^ Had this awdFuI 
dispensation of Ptovidenco met me m its 

' ordinary 
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ordinary n^anner, I think I could with maaly 
fortitude^ and chrtscian patience^ have aii$* 
tained it ... . But to be thus separated ! . . . My 
very iaith is shaken by my sorrows ! • • • and I 
have guilty as well as grief, to subdue w^J 
-T^He sunk iato gloomy silence . • • and le& 
me pensively to reflect on havuig so inc^u- 
timisly awakened bis acute feelings. I have» 
my dear miss Woodley/' ccmtinued the anu!« 
abie Mrs. litcbford, '^now to apologise 
fpr tbe tears ' I have csdled from your ey6s» 
hint I need no apology : they are the just 
tribute of fattnufiity to a man Aua somnr- 
ingy and vfaofe excellent li& kas been shaded 
by the idle curiosity of a child.** 
, I shall finish this letter by telling my 
Eliza, that in the following year I again 
saw Mrs. Litchford at Mr. Baxter's, in 
whose family I was become an indmate< 
She informed me of the death of Mrs. Dor- 
mer, and the marriage of Maria. Her 
husband was captain of an American ship, 
and she left this country with him. Miss 
Baxter soon after married also ; and on 

that 
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that event the family retired to a noble 
estate near Durham, axid in the vicinity of 
that on which resided the young couple , • • 
Mr. Baxter, as a grandfather, appeared 
happy. And Mrs* Litcbfc»*d informed me, 
some years alter these events bad tak^n 
place, that, surrounded by bis affectionate 
children, and engaged by a rising family, 
he was once more the joy of his; frioidsr, 
and still the father and the friend of the 
vnfortunate. Heaven grant that my Eliza, 
ias far as bier confined circle can exteml, 
may at his age have added a similar tide 
to 1^ name «he has. derived from her 
mother,, 

Amg£Lic4 Palmers roNEl 
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Letter -HI. 
THE INFLUENCE OF BAD EXAMPLE, 

OR THE 

HISTORY OF MISS SABLE. - 


MY DEAR ELIZA9 

You will not, I trust, suspect me of wish- 
ing to censure without solid and sufficient 
grounds, I am, perhaps^ more gratified by: 
your progress in that which is good and 
laudable than you are yourself, firoin be* 
kig more capable of appr«:iating the ad« 
vantages which will result to you tn a fii^ 
ture day from the improvement of the 
present hour. But youth and inexperienoe 
subject you to error \ and from that it is mf 
duty and my ardent wish 10 save youu 
The instant that you regard my admoni- 
tions in any other point of view than as 
friendly cautions intended to secure ymur 
happiness, you de£eat the salutary purpose 
of my affectboate care \ nay, you do more» 

you 
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you convert a real and essential good into the 
pernicious means of fostering in your heart 
discontent, and ingratitude to your best and 
truest friend. You will insensibly become 
obstinate, and those indiscretions which now 
only demand your attention in order to cor- 
rect them will become incorrigible. 

Young people are naturally unsuspecting 
and <:red^u}ous, subject to sudden impulses ; 
and amongst the dangers ta which youth 
and innocence are exposed) I fear we must 
place some to the account of these com« 
man traits of wg^ntious* a^d uncornipted 
Mbate. It is a p^iaful Issson for the chiM 
of GKupliokf to leam, that tba^e is in the 
utorld such a thkig as guile. Truth and 
iriless confidence reject with <iisdain the 
i^ of deceit and treachery: they look 
milbin their own pure abode, and they 
pronounce all without to be fair and good. 
. You passed three days in the society of 
10188 Charlotte Statidford, and you assened 
that she was one of the laost amiable and 
^t disposed girls in ths whole worlds She 

was- 
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was all perfection ; and yoa felicitated your ^ 
self on the pleasure and mamfold advantages 
you should derive from her being your aeaf 
neighbour j and you • concluded by sayings 
'^ Surely, mamma, the friendship of such ^ 
young person as miss Standford is inestima« 
ble." If I mistake not, one little month only 
has elapsed since the date of your letter, 
which contained this eulogy on miss Chiu'<« 
lotte Stsmdford* 

The last tame she was with us^ I becam6 
accidentally acquainted with the motives 
which led you to pronounce, without any 
qualifications whatever, miss Standford ^a 
very wtcked' girl.^ I happened to be in tha 
summer-house when you and your deaP 
friend passed unde^ the window, which waa 
op^u. She was expecting, her aunt every^ 
instant, who was, as you know, lo call fofii 

her iz^ her way to Mrs. B 's, where they 

still remain* You stopped exactly under, 
the window to composes a bouquet for your 
favourite^ and lamented in. very lively terrn^ 
your approaching aeration* '^ Oh ! do 

not 
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not let it vex you/* cried your sprightly 
companion: ^'in the holidays my aunt will 
have you at the Lodge : she says that she will 
take no denial from Mrs. Palmerstone : we 
shall then have a whole month*s enjoyment, 
and nothing to do, or to think of, but plea^ 
sure." You laughed, and said, " A week^s 
such holidays would tire me to death ; for 
I have been so accustomed to fill up my 
time, that idleness seems to me the dullest 
thing in the world/' — ^•^What!" asked 
Charlotte with vivacity, **do you never 
find a holiday pleasant ? " — ** Oh yes," an- 
swered you with naivet^y •^when I earn 
one by my diligence ; for then I pass more 
hours with my mother and grandfather in 
the evening/' — "Well," said your giddy 
friend, ^Mt is amazing to me, how yoa 
eontrrve to keep up your spirits under such 
continual restraints : Ishouljd hate such a mo* 
iher as yours J* The roses dropped from 
your hand; and with honest resentment 
]fou turned to your indiscreet companion, 
saying, **Mt8S Standford^ you have very 

^ much 
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much deceived me; I am very angry; ani 
I :shaH never forget or forgive what you 
have said/' She attempted to divert your 
displeasure, and said, ^^ Nonsense!... Who 
but you would take offence where none was 
meant? If you be satisfied with being in 
the stocks from morning to night, it is no- 
thing to me : I only know that I could not 
and would not submit." You instantly took 
the path to the house, observiilg, 'you 
believed that I should be waiting for you.' 

I have, my dear Eliza, been thus circum*^ 
stantial in my account of this scene, for two 
reasons : the first is, to give you the plea* 
sure of knowing that you had, though un- 
consciously, given to your mother a test of 
your affection and principles, which filled 
her heart \i^ith joy and hope: the second 
arises firom ^our having preferred for the 
confidante of your change of opmion rel^ 
five to miss Standford^ your maid seirvani to 
your mother. 

Betty told me this morning, m a s^cnst, 
thai «he fitncied yoo and miss Charlotte 

had 
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had not parted friends; for that, after she 
had quitted the house, you went to your 
room, and Betty found you weeping ; that, 
supposing you regretted the loss of your 
lively companion, she began to console you, 
by saying that you would soon meet again ; 
when, to her surprise, you answered, •'Ihope, 
Betty,^ I shall not meet miss Standford any 
more. She is a very wicked, dangerous 
girl; and I am only astonished that I evef 
liked her.'*—-" I pressed miss Palmerstone,'* 
continued the worthy girl, ** to tell me what 
had happened : but she only said, ^Pray do 
not ask me any questions. I cannot bear t6 
hear her name, nor that my mamma should 
know how little I understood this girFs true 
character/ " 

I will not interrupt the course of this let* 
t€r by animadverting on your reposing 
your confidence rather in Betty*s prudence 
than mine*. I am willing to believe that this 
preference arose from your delicacy, inspar^ 
ing to me - an evidence that I was thought, 
even by a miss CJiarlotte Siandfordy a too 

"^ austere 
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austere and rigid governess. But my de 
sign is to examine, whether there has not en ^ 
tered into your prudence for me a false 
shamej and a reluctance to the confession 
that 'your judgement of miss Standford had 
been too hastily pronounced ; and that from 
your sudden partiality in her favour, and as 
sudden dislike of her, might not arise af 
well-grounded suspicion that you were ca- 
pricious and childish. Your self-love has' 
taken the alarm ; and you are not only dis- 
pleased with Charlotte for riot knowing 
Mrs. Palmerstone better, but also for pla- 
cing Eliza Palmerstone in the humiliating 
predicament of being obliged to confess 
that she is liable to error. Yet, my be-^ 
loved child, your mother tells you, that 
your first mistake relative to Charlotte's 
pretensions to your kindness is much more 
entitled to lenity than the latter, which so 
severely condemns her. It is hot easy at 
any period of life to judge of our fellow- 
creatures' claims to our esteem and confi- 
dence. Appearances are always more or 
VOL. I. B less 
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le^ decekful, when taken by youth and 
inexperience as unerring guides to conclu* 
w>ns which inclination directs* You were 
pleased with the apparent good nature and 
karmless gaiety of Charlotte Standford. 
You were won by her kindness to you, de^ 
lighted by having u'ithin your reach a friend 
of your own age ; and further stimulated 
by a good heart, and the incident at the 
cottage which so honourably bore testimony 
of her humanity to the poor, you pro- 
nounced her faultless^ and *' the very best 
girl in die world/' Yielding to resentment 
and vexation on discoveriiig that she was 
not faultless^ you have pronounced her 
<« a very wicked and dangerous girl." But 
the truth is, my Eliza, she is neither the 
one nor the other of these characters ; but 
b of that class of beings to whom you and 
myself belong, and with whom as social 
beings we mustKve. Charlotte*s cheerful 
gpod humour and heedless vivacity consti* 
tute at present her merits and also her crime. 
When she said that she hated your mo- 
ther. 
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tber, she only meant to express her srar^ 
sion to restraint, and rooted disUke to tfaoee 
avocations which have improvement for 
their object. Time is necessary in order M 
deta*niine our judgemelkt in regard fo tint 
young creature*s futore ctaracter ; but I 
will boldly predict;i that neidier a good 
understandiog nor a good heart will secur# 
her safety, unless she can acquire the habits 
of industry, and of obedience and docility tof 
diose whom God has appointed for the 
guides of her youth, and who, iime^bepre^ 
suited J are wiser as well as more experienced- 
dian herself. 

This little incident has, however, an im^ 
portant lesson annexed to it, and my Eliza 
vdll, I trust, profit from it. Experience* 
will reetify these mistakes of a youthful en- 
thudasm : but she is often a very severe 
BuxEiitress; and it not unfrequently hap* 
pens, that she arrives too late to save our 
tranquillity and our innocence. Profit then, 
my child, from her lessons, under the se- 
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ciirity of a parent's love and milder in- 
structions. . 

There are many people in the world 
who may be said to have no character at all : 
such will neither interest nor offend you. 
But there are still more from whom you 
ought always to hold yourself at a distance, 
until you . have . examined their opinions, 
their sentiments, but above all their coa-^ 
< duct: for, incredible as it may appear to 
you, some will mislead, you from motives of 
osvy ;* others from the suggestions of a base 
interest; others again, from having no prin- 
ciples of virtue in themselves, and from 
having therefore ceased to respect it in their 
intercourse with the world around them : 
and multitudeaare to be met with, who, from 
ignorance, will lead you into the paths of 
vice, or^ from the inconsideration and levity 
of their own minds^ will conduct yours to a 
Si^rvile and senseless submission to the follies 
of fashionable life. 

Throe simple rules I now offer to you ; 

persuaded 
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persu2lded as I am that they contain in 
thetn no contemptible preservatives for that 
youth and simplicity so much the object 
of my solicitudei» I entreat you, my dear 
child, to consider them with attention, and 
carefully to retain them in your mind. 

Ist, Consider from whom the advice 
comes which claims your attention, and, i( 
may be; meets your inclination. Are they ' 
entitled, by their age, by their situation and 
experience of life, by their knowledge, and 
the interest they ought to have in your 
happiness, to implicit confidence ? 

2dly, Is the advice given, such as, with«<^ 
out any reluctance or concealment, you 
would communicate to your mother, or to 
any other tried and sure friend ? 

3dly^ Is the advice given more calcu* 
lated to flatter your inclinations than to 
repress theto? and. Does it contain mo- 
tives for practising the poor subterfuges of 
cunning, or incitements to diiiobedience ? 

Your adherence to the first of these 
rules^ indeed I may include ail, -depends on 

your 
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your firmness and £scretion. Remember 
that ignorance cannot guide you. With 
secrecy is always to be implied something 
wrong to conceal: and when inclination 
meets the counsel to deceive^ be at once on 
your guard. The last caution powerfully 
calls upon you for all the principles of your 
mind ; and a forgetfulness of these will con- 
duct you Xo a precipice from which, perhaps^ 
no friendly hand may be able to sare you; 
er shelter you from the arrogant triumph 
of those who directed your inexperienced 
and deviating steps, and who will exult m 
your fall. But it is certain, if your life be 
preserved, (and we will presume to trust to 
Providence for its continuance, ) that you 
will have, and that very soon, your part 
and your place in this mixed scene/ The 
question ought to be, and I think will na< 
turally arise in my £Iiza*s mind. What is 
the course that will best secure me from th^ 
snares of the wicked, and the dangers of the 
heedless f I answer, A decided character, 
built on the principles of religion^ and sup- 
ported 
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ported by a well exercised reason. With 
these guards you will be safe. Your con- 
duct, not your censures^ will put folly to the 
blush ; and vice will retire from your severe, 
but not uncharitable, rebukes. Be prepared 
to encounter in your journey through 
Ufe those dangers common to the children 
of dust: pity weakness, error and igno«> 
ranee : seek in your own breast the apolo- 
gy these will need ; remembering that you 
are under no other obligation at present than 
to correct your own faults : your post is not 
that of public or private censor. 

I believe there is no better guide to the 
knowledge of our own characters, than that 
of impartially and strictly examining the 
motives which influence us when we yield 
to the temptation of exposing the foibles 
or condemning the moral deviations of our 
fellow-creatures ; for of one truth we are 
certain : Pure and genuine virtue is gentle 
and forbearing : she neither heedlessly cen- 
sures, nor harshly reprobates. Steady in 
her own allotted path, she- can (torn afaf 

see 
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see the hapless wanderer, and \^ith pky will 
recall her steps if it be possible* She knows 
the peril of that chart also, in which too much 
confidence may lea^ todestruction, and where 
too much caution and suspicion must check 
the courage of the adventurer, and unnerve 
him in a course by which alone the end and 
purpose of rational existence can be attained* 
I send you, my beloved and still innocent 
, girl, a little narrative, which will, I trust, 
inculcate more strongly than my precepts 
those lessons of caution ; for it is a painful 
ofEce, my child, to draw aside the veil which 
conceals from the pure of heart the defects 
of human conduct, to chill the unsuspect^ 
ing confidence of ingenuous youth, and to 
strip virtue of that garland which her youth- 
ful votaries imagine must distinguish her in 
this world, and bloom unfaded to eternity. 
Alas ! my child, these sanguine hopes must 
\>e disappointed : but the chrii>tian faith un* 
folds the future scene ; and we have only 
to press forward and receive the recom- 
pense of well doing, by following the steps 
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of hhn who ^ our leader and our salvadon^ 
and who hasr prepared u^ to meet contra* 
diction and offence from evil doers^ 

Mr. and Mrs. Sable were a ver^ amiable 
and virtuous couple. They had mariied 
young ; and it might be said with truth, 
that tbey entered into active life at the same^ 
dme : for they had till their union lived 
very retired, and in a part of the country- 
very remote from London. Their parents, 
with more rigid prudence than good sense;; 
had debarred them from the amusements 
within their reach ; and to this injudkipus 
prohibition it was probably owing that they 
regarded the death of their . parents as- 
somewhat Hke an emancipation from capti^- 
vity, and thought of little with sm interest 
equal to what they felt in the opportunity 
of ^gratifying their .curiosity and taste by the 
pleasures of the capital. They found them- 
selves freed from every restraint but the 
gentle one of mutual affection, whidi: iqa- 
posqd no alloy cm their sanguine and eager 
hopes of pleasure^ They, were soon esta»» 
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ID Ltmdon, in that style and with 
those accommodations which an abundant 
fortune so easily commands every where. 
With false estimates of life^ with imagina- 
tions warm and unchecked, with all the 
genuine features of uncomipted nature, and 
the confidence of youth, they commenced 
their fashionable career. Friends multipli* 
ed daily ; Mrs. Sable's parties became bril- 
liant and numerous; the winter flew on 
downy wings; Bath in the spring, and 
Brighton in' the summer, succeeded; until 
fashion and thdr friends recalled them to 
town. Some few years at length di^elled 
this delusion. Mrs. Sable's delicate health 
yielded to the eflFects.of late hours and 
crowded .apartments, and declined daily; 
Mr. Sable found London expensive^ and 
his steward a stupid fellow. They discover- 
ed, what this honest man had perceived for 
some time, that they had wasted their for- 
tune to please others more than themselves; 
^ba^ they had distinguished by the title 
of fnendsEy. Am idle ^associates in amuse- 
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ment ; that they had been pillaged by their 
servants, had been the dupes of fools, and 
the pity of the wise and respectable. 

They now looked back on the safe re- 
treat which had been the scene of their hap- 
py days, and which they had with such im- 
provident haste quitted for balls and private 
suppers, crowded with guests whose very 
faces and names they were strangers to. 
Happily, with these convictions of their so- 
ber thoughts, , they found their integrity and 
honour still unimpeached ; and they resolved 
on quitting London. They mentioned their 
intention to their general society ; and the 
motives of it, to such as shared their more 
particular confidence and domestic enjoy- 
ments. The malicious pity of the first, and 
the wretched and base expedients suggest- 
ed by the latter, stung their sensibility to 
the quick, and roused to indignation the 
natural rectitude of their minds. All the 
gay and delusive ideas they had adopted of 
the world vanished, and made room for 
more sober and just impressions. But with 

these 
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than those they had so indignantly discard* 
ed: they now persuaded themselves that 
there was neither truth nor friendship in the 
human heart, because they had not found 
them in the haunts of fashion^ nor in th^ 
senseless round of dissipation. The death 
of a great-uncle at this crisis placed Mr. 
Sable once more at his ease in pecuniary 
matters. This relation he had never seen ; 

4 

his character was singular, and his taste ro-^ 
mantic : with very-superior talents, he had 
acquired opinions which opened his heart 
to ambition. His career in life was ho* 
nourable till he arrived at his fortieth year ; 
but it never reached his views or hopes. 
Disappointed in his expectations of a post 
which he had long solicited, and which he 
had regarded as all that was necessary to his 
well supported claims for reputation and. 
advancement, he retired with dignity, 
from that he enjoyed, and, disgusted with 
the world, sought his paternal estate in one 
of the most beautiful spots in North Wales^ 
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His chagria insensibly gave place to his fan-^ 
cy^ and he soon raised a paradise about bim*. 
The house had the simple appearance of a 
thatched farm ; and old Mr. Stable^ with 
scrupulous attention, gave to all that sur-. 
rounded it th^ same modest traits. But his 
taste was not confined to simplicity in the 
decorations within the house: these were 
elegant; and a library that would have 
graced a palace was the common sitting*. 
room of Mr. Sable. His unsocial temper^ 
and the singular retirement of the spot^ pro- 
cured him the name of the Hermit, and his 
habitation was known by no other title than 
the Hermitage. He was attended by four 
Welch servants, and, on an annual income 
of five hundred pounds, grew rich without : 
care, forgetting and forgotten. Near as 
the connexion of blood was, it may be 
presumed that the features of the two Mr. : 
Sables' minds had also a near affinity and 
resemblance ; for the young man deter- 
mined on living as much the recluse as his , 
uncle had done. Mrs. Sable loved her hus- 

band 
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band tenderly; their mutual errors had 
united more, powerfully their hearts and 
their opinions. 

Her health was become extremely deli- 
cate; and repose and tranquillity, whilst 
Aey renewed her strength, confirmed daily 
her taste for retirement, and her husband's 
relish for the pursuits of the garden and his 
little farm. They had also a blessings not 
overlooked in their new arrangements : to 
this they turned with fond delight, as the 
object that would banish fro(n their retreat 
all that retirement has to apprehend ; and 
they exulted in. a prospect that offered them 
a secure shelter from the storms of life and 
the treachery of man, and in which their 
innocent child would share their safety and 
their peace. Caroline Sable was fovir years 
old when her parents reached the Hermit- 
age. They had taken no servants with 
them: and Caroline on her arrival found 
that she had a new language to learn ; for^ 
except by an old woman who had for many 
years been housekeeper,* not a word of 
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English was spoken or understood. The 
Iktle Caroline soon acquired that, which cost 
her father and mother both time and labour; 
and she was highly flattered in being for a 
reason the common interpreter to the fa- 
mily. Mrs. Sable now devoted her time to 
her child. She diligently applied every 
talent she possessed to the improvement of 
Caroline. These were by no means incom- 
petent to jhe duty ; and they enlarged in 
proporti' lis they were exercised. Con- 
tent sH^^ its balmy influence, renewed 
health invigorated the feeble frame of Mrs, 
* Sable, and the happy husband blessed the 
hour that had thus insured his comforts. 
Seven or eight years passed tranquilly over 
this happy child. She grew in native sim- 
plicity and sportive ease : no temptation 
assailed her, no evil came near her dwelling : 
placid and serene, contented and cheerful, 
she met the kindness of her parents, in 
whom she saw the mild virtues which she 
copied. 
To deceive, orto be decehred, was a lesson 

_ that 
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that never reached her. To succour the 
wretched was the recompense of her docility, 
and the society of her parents included in it 
all the pleasure and joy she coveted. The 
sgdden death of Mrs. Sable broke down this 
fragile structure of happiness and security^ 
An ' ulcerated sore-throat hurried this ami* 
able woman to her grave ; and Mr. Sable, 
yielding without resistance to the unexpect- 
ed blow, was delirious and in the utmost 
danger. The good housekeeper, unequal 
to such exigences, sought the advice of the 
rector of a large town some miles distant 
from the Hermitage,- with whom she had 
lived in her youth, and who bad recom- 
mended her to old Mr. Sable* Doctor 
Floyde and his lady answered Mrs. Gwyn's 
letter in person, and by their humane atten- 
tions probably saved the unhappy father 
of poor Caroline. 

Engaged by th^ goodness, and soothed 
by their sympathy, Mr. Sable once more 
opened his heart to the consolations and 
comforts of friendship. He solicited their 

society. 
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society, and from that time their intercourse 
became intimate. In the following spring 
Mr. Sable was prevailed upon, by the im- 
portunities of his worthy friends, to visit 
the continent, in order to re-establish his 
health, and to divert that melancholy ^ which 
they saw with concern yielded but slowly 
to the influence of time, or to their salutary 
efforts. The expediency of placing Ca- 
roline in a good school was strenuously 
urged by Mrs. Floyde, and every advan- 
tage she mi^fat be expected to reap from 
such a change in her situation was placed 
against that absence from which her fond fa« 
ther shrunk. At length he reluctantly yield- 
ed; and placing his daughter in a well recom- 
mended school near London, and providing 
with anxious solicitude for her comforts, and 
even her wishes, he set out for Calais. 

The kindness of the lady to whose care 
Caroline was consigned soon dissipated her 
first emotions of sorrow on losing sight of 
her father. The novelty of her situation 
diverted her mindj her companions amused 

her J 
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her ; and above all, her bed-fellow sympa- 
thized with her in the frequent and secret 
tears she shed to the, memory of her mother. 
Miss Parker was her friendj her consolation ; 
and the guileless Caroline opened her whole 
heart to this amiable inmate. But it was to 
perfidy and meanness that she bad consigned 
her honest love. 

Mr. Sable had been profuse in his atten- 
tions to his darling Caroline. He had 
given her^ with a purse liberally filled, ^ 
number of little trinkets of her mother's : 
and miss Parker, although not older than 
miss Sable, was much more dinning ; she 
saw at once all the profits that would arise 
from her attaching herself to a girlVho 
valued money only as the means of serving 
and obliging others, and who afSxed no 
consequence to the trinkets, because she 
had her mother's picture always in her 
bosom^ She therefore sedulously endea- 
voured to gain the- love and gratitude of 
the artless Caroline ; and, with these, easily 
drew from her several presents not inconsi- 
derable 
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derable in their value. This generosity on 
the one hand, and the apparent design on 
the other, were not unobserved in the school. 
Combinations were hatched to destroy th^ 
influence of miss Parker, with the view of 
sharing in the spoils. - Poor Caroline, who 
knew not that aivy and malice, selfishness 
and falsehood, had their votaries of all ages» 
and in all conditions, r^eated to her injured 
(riend- the cautions and the charge which 
the yoimg ladies had communicated to her 
in order to lessen the regard and kindness 
that subsisted between them. She was 
somewhat surprise^ to find that miss Park^ 
laughed at her . seriousness, and braved the 
malice of the girls ; and was utterly con- 
Sounded when, on their being taxed by her 
- friend with having spoken ill of her, she heard 
them with effrontery deny what they had 
repeatedly told hen This storm was, how- 
ever, soon appeased. Miss Parker still tri» 
umphed : but her gemle and insidious in- 
fluence now gave place to assumed power, 
and she taught poor Caroline to fear her* 

The 
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The purse of miss Sable ^^as not inexhaus- 
tible : she had shared her last guinea with 
her friend ; repayment had been the coA*- 
dition. Absolute poveYty brought this 
promise to Caroline's memory. She had 
seen the weekly fruit^and cake- basket shared, 
without her participatipn, by those who 
purchased its contents with her moiiey* 
Miss Parker displayed, with much ostebta* 
tion, a guinea that her aunt, as usual, had 
given her, on calling td see her ; and Garo« 
line joyfully saw her difficulties removed* 
She timidly renunded miss Paii;er of her 
engagement, and requested that she would 
pay her the half-guinea she had borrowed. 
Judge of the sensations of this innocent girl 
when she heard miss Parker firmly disown 
having fiver received sixpence from her! 
The poor girl actually became faitit and ilU 
Her indisposition, and the cause of it, in* 
stantly reached the governess's ear, who, 
with the most anxious attention^ sought to 
know the truth of the matter. Unfortunately 
$b^ mistool^ the blushes gf resentment and 
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terror for those of guilt, and poor Caroline 
was more than the suspected culprit. The 
attendant ladies of the house saw not the 
business in the same point of view, . One of 
them, from whom I received this account, 
was perfectly acquainted with miss Parker's 
talents and happj address, and possessed 
sufficient disccamment to have investigated 
the truth in a different way, had she had 
die authority. But in this instance, as in 
many others, the offence was better known 
than the offender. 

. It had not unfrequently happened, during 
this period, that the teachers referred them- 
selves to the mild and simple Caroline for 
diat truth which they wished to dkcover. 
They bad applied to her in doubtful and 
ambiguous circumstances, because they were 
certain of sincere and unqualified truth. 
This, might be useful to them ; but it was 
inaonvenient to miss Sable. She was up-, 
braided by the sufferer, called a tell-tale by" 
her school-fellows, and fell into neglect and' 
contempt. Insensibly these consequences 
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produced their effects* She grew 
circumspecf, answered evasively, suppressed 
the truth, and s|t. length gave up her inte« 
grity, by deviating into falsehoods in order 
to screen her companions from reproof and 
shame, and to secure to herself thar kind* 

* 

Qess. What was at first their profit and 
security became in time her own; and 
she ceased to make any scruple of availing 
herself of those pitiful subterfuges which 
she once regarded as aft indelible stain on 
that mind which for a moment could stoop 
to employ them. The innocence of miss 
Sftble was now more than invaded: the 
first and great barrier was broken down ; 
and she who could escape pumshment by 
telling an untruth was not likely to avoid 
that misconduct which would otherwise 
have called for corrertion. I shall finish the 
history of her depravity with one more trait 
Amongst the assistant masters who at- 
tended the school was a poor asthmatic and 
deformed man. He was distinguished by 
his skill in^drawing and writing, and not 
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less for his mild and patient assiduity in the 
improvement of his pupils. The young 
ladies very ingeniously found out that this 
worthy man, when provoked by their ira- 
perdnence, stammered, and made very di-* 
vertbg contortions of countenance. To, 
make Mr Powel stammer became the joke 
of the hour. Caroline's excellent nature 
for a long time revolted against this cruel 
and insulting indecorun^ : at length ityield- 
ed ; and she enjoyed, in her turn, the supreme 
pleasure of wringing from industry and ta« 
lents the sweetest recompense they know- 
namely, peace and well merited praise. 
The amiable lady to whom I before alluded 
told me that she had laboured to prevent 
this cruel levity; that with her remon- 
strances she had used arguments of the most 
smous weight. She informed the ladies 
that this unfortunate man's personal infirmi- 
ties arose from his having had, at an early 
period of his life, a paralytic stroke ; and 
that from thence it happened that every 
sadden emodoa or vezadon produced the 
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effects which they had noticed. She there- 
fore entreated them to spare him in future, 
and to remember that his health and hfe 
depended on the composure of his mind ; 
that he had four children to support, and 
had lately lost an excellent wife ; which had 
greatly contributed to that irritation of 
nerves which so much excited their idle cu- 
riosity and unfeeling mirth. ** I confess, ma- 
dam,*V added the amiable young woman, 
when she had finished this affecting story, " I 
gave up miss Caroline Sable from the hour 
I discovered that these additional motives 
for consideration were lost upon her, and 
that she Was totally unmindful of theni the 
next time Mr. Powel attended/* 

At the expiration of three years Mr. 
Sable returned with exulting joy to meet 
his child, and future prop ia life. She struck 
his admiring ' eyes with all the exterior 
charms of youth, and with all the graces of 
a highly-finished person. Her accomplish 
ments announced the taste and attention of 
those who had superintended her education ; 
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and, elate with hope, he conducted' her to 
the Hermitage, in order to enjoy undisturbed 
for some time his restored treasure. But 
that retreat was no less changed in the eyes 
of Caroline, than she ^as become an unfit 
inmate of it. Her tender father saw her 
discontent, and eagerly sought for her those 
amusements within their reach. These were 
such as the county town afforded ; and he 
was neither displeased nor surprised by the 
avidity with which she engaged in them. 
A young ensign whom she had occasionally 
danced with at the assembly became very 
assiduous in his attentions to the beautiful 
Caroline, and so troublesome a visitor to the 
father, that he expressed his disapprobation 
of him in express terms to his daughter, and 
not much less ambiguously to the gallant by 
the coldness and reserve of his behaviour. 
Caroline, who it is mpre than probable was 
at first attracted by the only merit he had, 
a genteel person ^nd a scarlet coat, found in 
the disapprobation of her father a stimulus 
to her growing attachment ; and, soon after. 
VOL.1. F she 
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she had reached her eighteenth year, left 
clandestinely the natural guardian of her 
happiness and honour to reflect alone on the 
deviating child of his hopes and cares. But 
Mr. Sable's heart was not formed for un- 
pitying resentment. He received his peni« 
tent daughter, a widow at twenty*three years 
of age, with antn£wt at her breast, and 
sinking under distress and fatigue. He re« 
ceived her like a ministering angel, and 
soothed her with a parent* s lore. 

" We have/* said he, ** both erred ; and 
we have both suffered. In the duties we 

9 

owe to this helpless being, we will mutually 
engage to rectify our mistakes. You will 
teach her what is the bitterness of that re- 
pentance which follows abandoning a parent 
to gratify a transient inclination, which, in 
most instances, derives its strength more 
from opposition than from any decided 
preference of the heart. I will, if Heaven 
permit, impart to her, with the examples of 
virtue, a knowledge of those dangers that 
lie in wait to surprise her/' **Ye8,*' added 

he 
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he with emotions he could not suppress^ 
^^ she shall be taught by me to understand 
that ^ the innocence of the dove must in this 
world's warfaire be defended by the 5ivisdom 
of the serpent ;* to know that vice lurks in 
every path, and that virtue has to combat 
with a host of foes. Alas! my d[ear Ca- 
roline, your guides did only half their duty : 
restored to peace themselves by thar escape 
from the snares and dangers of the world, 
diey forgot that you had your destined course 
through its perils. This predlous chikt* 
shall be made acquainted with its specious 
allurements suid fallacious promises. Re- 
li^on shall be her shield, and we will be her 
defence, till with steady feet she can^and 
the onset of passion and the attacks of sin/' 
The unfortunate Caroline Sable had been 
perverted ; but the early impressions of vir^ 
tue were not erased. She lived some years 
after her husband*s decease : but her health 
and 9i»rtts were broken by a r<^penl;^ce 
rendered more acute by the proofs she daily 
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rflcerred of her father's undiminished affec- 
tion. She saw that his cheerfuhiess was* 
often assoxEied ; and^ in his tenderness, a 
constant apprdiension lest she should think 
him unhappy. The confidence resuking 
fbom ondeviating duty was lost, and a se^ 
ci:et regret poisoned poor Caroline's com- 
forts* In her last iilaess she particularly re- 
commended Tnhs Leoofcrd^ the teacher in die 
lKXffding*school where she had been placed, 
to iocr fittlier's notic^e, and mentioned with 
emotion the superior talents and experience 
of this yoang womim. ^ As a proof of liei 
merii," added isbe, ^^Iloved her till I was 
unworthy of tier regand : I then fisared her 
penetration \ but ' nerer coidd arraign her 
justice, or compIahi^<^ her severity.'^ She 
was invited 'to the Hermhage immediately 
i^r Camfine's death, and had resided with 
Mr. Sabte some'year^, When I accidentaUy 
ihet h^ with her pupU at a friend's hoiose, 
where we passed a month with reciprocal 
satisfaction. 

I have 
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I have only time this morning to recom- 
mend the little story before you to your 
serious attention^ and remain 

Tour aflfecttonate mother, 
Angelica Palmerstonb. 
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Lbttk|i IV. 
BEAUTY AND UGLINESS, 

Oft 

THE SICK CHILD. 

MY DEAR ELIZA, 

X HE Other dzy^vihen Mrs. Maitland and her 
daughter left us, you remarked, in a tone 
of pity and much good mW^ how sorry you 
were to see miss Maitland so much altered 
for the worse in her person : '* I think," 
added you, ^^ she is one of the plainest girls 
I ever saw. Eio you not think her unfortu* 
nate with respect to her outward appear- 
ance ? — I am afraid she will be very crook* 
<ed." — ^I replied, * that I had not perceived 
any ground for that fear,' and, what was 
more, dissented from your general opinion 
relative to her person. Although I allowed 
^ that she had neither regularity of features, 
nor a good Complexion, yet I maintained 
that her countenance had in it an animation 

and 
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and a character extremely prepossessing, and 
which perfectly agreed with the accounts I 
had heard of her amiable temper and good 
sense ; and that it would not surprise me to 
see her, at eighteen, pleasing in regard to her 
person, and the accomplished young woman 
Mrs. Maidand was so amply qualified to 
render her.' Whilst waiting for your reply, 
I saw you absorbed in contemplating an 
image reflected fiom a mirror opposite to 
you, and which, to say the truth, exbi« 
bited more of the graces of nature than the 
£sice or person of miss Maitland. Tour 
music-master interrupted your reverie, and 
prevented my comments on the subject of 
it* And yet, my child, the reflecdons it 
awakened in my mind were not less import- 
ant and serious than yours were flattering| 
and Complacent. 

We will now examine the ground on 
which rest our opposite sentiments, and in- 
quire into the reasons which have lessened my 
admiration of a beautiful person. Amongst 
others, I can produce one which will diminish 

the 
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the value of this prerogative, even in your 
estimation; for I will prove to you, that 
the woman whom above all others you 
think charming, and call fascinating, is one 
of the plainest in person and features of any 
who visit me. What think you of your 
fevourite and "dear Mrs, Beaumont?" 
Have you ever critically examined the de« 
fects of her shape, or remarked her sallow 
complexion, unaided as it is but by her fine 
intelligent black eyes ? Has the irregularity 
of her features never drawn from you the 
pity and compassion miss Maitland excited 
so powerfully in your mind? Isee yoiir 
surprise, and the dissent of your judgement 
from mine. For you do^ not think Mrs* 
Beaumont an ugly woman, though n<>t a 
beautiful one ; and you cannot admit that 
this lady answers to my description : but 
be assured, no one who looks at Mrs. Beau- 
mont with attention will deny the resem« 
blance ; and by strangers she is constantly 
regarded as a very plain woman. You have 
lived in the habit of seeing her every day. 

She 
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She has, by her winning sweetness and cheeiw 
fulness, gained your heart. She has iov- 
posed upon you^ £Uza, as she does on aU 
who know her : for she ei^^hibits virtue and 
the graces } and by these subdues all hearts, 
and enchants all eyes. You have seen iniiis 
Maitland only once during the two Ifist 
years: when you have seen and conversed 
with her for two or three months, we wiU 
decide on her defects and pretmsicms. 

We will next turn our eyes on an acknoufr 
ledged beauty. What do you think of Mrs. 
Watkins? I cannot now be mistaken in 
my example; for you have riot forgotten 
the impression she made on you last year, 
when she entered my drawing-room as a 
bride*. The circle was large; and every 
one rose to receive the '• celebrated bpauty :V 
all eyes gazed on her with delight, and 
yours were of the nm^ber. Curiosity and 
admiration suspended,, for a time, the con* 
siderations of politeniess ; and each gentle-^ 
man forgot that, in this tribute ,to her 
charms,, he, might wound h^r delicacy, an4 
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offend her good sense. She has since that 
time been a frequent visitor here, and with 
the same society. She is, if it be possible, 
more beautiful ; and yet we are all quiet 
when she enters, and at our ease when she 
departs. To what cause is it owing that 
Mrs. Watkins has now so few occasions of 
censuring that admiration, once so distressing - 
and embarrassing to her modesty ? Shall I 
tell you ? or will you tell me ? We have 
seen her as often as we wish : you keep your 
station at Mrs^ Beaumont's elbow, and I 
content • myself with arranging her card'- 
table as soon as po^ible. We have gratified 
our curiosity ; we are weary of looking j and 
seek amusement elsewhere. But be not de^ 
ceived : it is not altogether to the cold in* 
sipidity of this lady that you are to attri^ 
bute this effect: there is another cause - 
which acts independently of this^ and which 
never fails to weaken the impressions of 
beauty, as well as of deformity. All that is 
fiimiliar to the senses ceases to be the object 
of admiration, or di^ust ; and for this rea«» 

son 
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son IS It that we are so often the dupes of 
novcilty, and the slaves of whim and fashion. 
Let us then consider Mrs. Watkins as rnere^ 
Ij a beautiful object. Under this point of 
view, she resembles a fine paintings which 
every one approaches with curiosity and 
pleasure. A few examinations of it gmtify 
the one, and lessen the other ; but it stiU 
obtrudes, and we begin to assume the; pro^^^ 
vince of cridcs, perhaps with the sole view 
of repaying to*^ our self-love that homage * 
it had been surprised into in favour o£ 
another. Be this as it may, the piece is 
now judged defecdve ^ it wants colouring ; 
it is overcharged ; and^ the contour is sdiF 
and unnaCtaraL These censures have their 
day, and ia a little time even this interest 
sinks : we neither look at it nor talk of it, 
and it is equally forgotten with our family 
portraits*^ consigned to an apartment which 
we nev^F enter. 

' Mrs. Beaumont has none of the at tractions 
of beauty : her person is as defective as her 
&ce ; she neither/eacdtes etaodon, nor calls 

forth. 
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forth any curiosity. The eye of the stranger 
passes in an instant in search of a more plea- 
sing object. Chance places him near her : 
he is struck with the sound of a voice har- 
monized by nature, and expressing, in cor* 
respondent tones, the quick and varied ideas 
of a lively and correct imagination : he 
listens to her language ; he hears the spright- 
ly sallies of her wit, chastened by modesty 
and checked by- good nature : he draws 
nearer^ and finds himself mixed with the 
grave and the gay, with the young and the 
old, whom she has attracted around her ; 
and, forgetting his first impressions, he is 
only solicitous concerning his future ad- 
mission to a place v^hich merit embellishes, 
and in which his taste will be gratified. . 

I do not thipk Mrs. Beaumont would 
gain a single advantage by having the shape 
and face of a Mrs. fVathins. The ascend* 
ency she now has over our unde]:standing8 
and our hearts would be rather weakened 
than mcreased by her beii^g beautiful : we 
might suspect that we were deceived by our 
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^nse$> rathar thaa' sabdued by a merit 
which reflects honour on those who are ca-» 
pable of appredatmg its worth. 

I believe I have never informed you of 
die circumstances which first connected me 
with this amiable woman, whose friend^p 
I regard as one of the peculiar blessings of 
my life, and. whose partiality I account as 
the most flattering distinction of my for- 
tune. 

I accompanied my mother, two or three 
years before I married, to Matlock. As 
you saw this beautiful spot last summer, in 
your way to Buxton, I shall forbear to say 
more of it, than that your grandmother, like 
yourself, preferred the house called the 
Temple to the one below it called the Hall. 
We acc(»rdingly had our apartments there : 
the declining state of my mother*s health 
raidered this more quiet abode necessary^ 
but by no means excluded, in her indulgent 
consideration of me, the amusements of the 
general, readezvous. We dined in the pub« 
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Sc room, frequently took our tea there, and 
returned to the Temple in the evening. 

It happened, 8oon after our arrival, that 
I found placed at my side a little girl vhom 
I had not seen before^ She was short and 
clumsy, ilUdressed, and wore a large straw 
bonnet which almost concealed her iacer 
this, however, I observed was pale and 
sickly, and she had an inflammation in her 
eyes which demanded the precautions adopts 
ed. She a|^ared intimidated, and even 
diistressed, by the novelty of her situation ^ 
and I was naturally led to look for the party 
under whose protecticm she ^as, and by 
whom she was so apparently neglected. A 
lady opposite to me soon gave me the in-^ 
fbrmatioR I searched, by saying aloud, 
^^ Nancy, take care you do not eat too 
much/' This precaution I thought as harsh> 
as it was useless ; for poor Nancy had not 
swallowed one morsel, and was only on the 
point of tasting some bread pudding, which> 
I bad recommended and encouraged her to: 

take 
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take on her plate. She looked dismayed, 
hung down her head still lower, and crossed 
her knife and fork. Unable to divat a coiv 
fusion that touched me, I turned my atten* 
tion to the cause of it. A very gay and 
handsome woman, who, as I suspected, was 
the mother of poor Nancy, was so deeply 
engaged by a military beau x>n the one hand, 
and a young lady on the other, as to hav^ 
no time to observe the confusion and em« 
barrassment of her daughter^ or to repeat 
an injunction which appeared to arise from 
habit rather than tender attention. 

Day after day Nancy and myself kept 
our stations ; we became sociable ; and I 
was pleased with my new acquaintance. 
The mother had learned our name ; she 
made me some little compliment on my 
attentions to her daughter, and added, she 
had reason to believe that Nancy's aunt 
was of the number .of Mrs. Woodley's 
intimate friends. She was not raistakea; 
the lady in question, Mrs. Johnson, having 
been . long one whom my mother particur 
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hrly • esteemed. She was ^ single vroman, 
and very rich. Her nephew, the father of 
^ancy, had offended her by his marriage .; 
and little intercourse had subsisted between 
him and his good aunt from that period. 
The connexion, however, produced some- 
thing like acquaintance between his lady 
and ourselves; and she availed herself g£ 
it, and my growing kmdness for her neg- 
lected child, to beg I would attend to what 
she ate at table; saying, she was just re- 
covered from the mdiisles, that the disorder 
• had left an inflammation in her eyes,, which 
had been extremely alarming, and which 
still required much caution and care ; and 
that Nancy was very inattentive. I listened 
with disgust to cautions and cares thus re- 
commended by a mother who was capable 
of employing the agency of another in hes 
own duty ; but I was not unmindful of my 
charge. My gentle and good mother 
shared these sentiments with me, and, by 
the numberless proofs of her regard and 
kindness, won the poor child's gratitude, 
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and banished her bashful constrsdaed be* 
haviour. She follqv/ed us like our shadow, 
and appeared to look up to us for her enjoy- 
ments. I soon thpught there was some rea* 
son for the caution respecting Nancy's eat^ 
ing ; and, as the mother had thought proper 
to devolve this care on me, I was doubly 
attentive ; judging it of importance to her 
general health, and peculiarly necessary for. 
her eyes, which remained still in a bad 
state. From the avidity wixh which my 
young friend asked for tongue, slices of cold . 
ham, tarts,' &c. &c., as well as the dispatch, 
with which they disappeared, I began to^fus- 
pect that, she 'pocketed them, in order to 
regale herself in secret ; knowing that her 
mother did not allow her to eat any supper. 
On one of these occasions, I whispered in her. 
ear that chicken was better for her than ham 
or pastry, placing the wing of a fowl on her 
plate. She received my admonition with, 
p^fect good humour, and began to .eat what 
was before her. At that instant a servants 
whom she had comaussioned^.brwgbt hetr, 
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the ham. In pasang it he slightly touched 
my shoulder. I turned, and saw Nancy 
with great adroitness convey it to her lap* 
The self-command she assumed convinced 
me it was done with design^, and I was per* 
suaded that this child indemnified herself 
for her remarkable moderation at the table^ 
by being a glutton in private. I conse* 
quently became vigilant for a day or two^ 
not willing to distress her by my remon* 
strancee without necessity. I found that she 
constantly preferred cold things, little tarts, 
dieese-cakes, in a word, whatever was ead* 
est to conceal in her handkerchief; and that 
tfter dinner she disappeared for tome time* 
There was a mystery in all this which I could 
not unfold. Chance however effected what 
my ingenuity could not. 

My mother met at the Hall a family we 
were acquainted with ; they were on their 
road to Buxton, and meant only to pass a 
day or two at Matlock. They induced us to 
pass the day at the Hall, and after dinner my 
oiotharand her fiiends made a party at 
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whist ; and I went to the Temple for my 
work-bag. The day was extremely sultry^ 
and I slowly sauntered to the house. Before 
me I saw Nancy running with the utmost 
Speed : she ascended a narrow path in the 
rock, and I lost sight of her. On entering 
my room, I went to the window which I 
knew must command the road she bad taken^ 
and again I saw the fugitive panting and 
pressing forward. She had a small covered 
basket on her arm, which she was obliged 
to place on the ground from time to time 
in order to secure her feet* I immediately 
conceived she bad reasons for choosing this 
perilous and fatiguing road^ in prefer»ce 
to one, easier and shorter, by the Temple } 
and I was certam of meeting her by pursu* 
ing it. I forgot, in an instant, the heat by 
which I had been oppressed, and set oxxU 
Again I caught a glance of her, and again I 
lost sight of her, but still followed the chase } 
and turning into a beaten path, which com<» 
municated with the high road, I saw her 
before me. But judge of my asfoiushmenty 
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ttrhen I relate ber situ^doo and employ- 
ment ! She \iras on her knees before a sick, 
squalid^ and shocking- looking child of her 
own age, Who i;^as sittings in an old wicker 
chair by the door of a half-fallen cottage. 
She appeared helpless; her face bore the 
recent ravages of the small-pox, and she 
was blmd. I stopped a few . paces from 
them. Nancy's bonnet was hanging at her 
back, and held there by the ribband which 
led it ; her face and eyes were expdded to the 
vivid rays of the western sun ; whilst she^ 
unmindful of all, was catering from the 
basket the dainties' with which she fed the 
poor girl, who, to say the truth, devoured 
them with the avidity of one half £simisbed. 
^^ I am glad,*" said Nancy, ridng at length 
from her uneasy posture, and wiping with 
her frock the scaldmg tears that ran from 
the girl's eyes—-" I am rejoiced that you 
have enough to*day ; I hope you will not 
want any thing now, till your mother re- 
turns. But give me the jug, I. will fetch 
you some water, and then run home/' 
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She turned and saw me : some apples she 

held in her hand fell to the grouad, and she 

stood mute and confounded before me. 

** Wherefore are you here^ my love, alOTe ? '* 

demanded I with mildness : '^ and why so* 

fbrgetftil of your own eyes?" placing the 

useless bonnet on har head. — *^ Oh V* cried 

^e, bursting into tears : ^^ do not tell my 

mamma, she will never forgive me: yoa 

shall know all : only let me speak five Words 

to this poor girl* She is not to blame : in * 

deed;, indeed it is all my own fauk ! Let 

rm only comfort her once more, and tbea 

I will go home with you, and you shali 

know every thing*'' She turned to the 

frightened child : ^' Do not be aftaid/' sob-* 

bed ehe, f^ k is only miss Wdodley : . she 

would not barm a worm. But I csmi\ot come 

any moxt : you will djie with hunger ! and 

I cannot hdp it/' She hulig pa the girl's 

neckj and wept bitterly. I soothed her, sjAd 

quieted the clamours; of the child, by pro* 

, misiog her that she should not be neglected » 

attd we took the road to the Tanple. 

I dispatched 
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I dispatched a servant with a note to my 
mother, and gave notice to Mrs. Seymour, 
that Nancy would pass the evening with 
me ; that we had imprudently walked, and 
had both gotten the head-ach. 

Nancy sooii ent^ed upon her story, and 
her jicsti/lcation. ** You shall hear every 
thing, my dear Angelica,'' said she, fondly 
embracing me : /^ for you are the only 
friend' I have> and the only one who would 
love and pity s,uch a girl as I am/' — '^ In 
the name of wondei^,'' exclaimed I, not com- 
prehending her meaning, ^^ what is it that you 
have been guilty of?** — " Why,** answered 
she, *^ it is now more than three weeks since 
my mamma went with a party to see Chats- 
worth ; major 0*Brien drove her in his 
phaeton. My mamma thought the dust 
and light would hurt my eyes, so she did 
not take me. As soon as the party had left 
the Hall, Hollins, our maid, began to scold 
me : she said I was always in every one's 
way, and that, but for me, she could have 
^one 09 the water with her acquaintance. 

I cried, 
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1 cried, and told her^ I was very sotry for 
her disappointmem ; but that I could not 
iielp it. * No/ replied she, somewhat 
kinder } ' I know that : but some other peo- 
ple could;' and she muttered something I 
did not understand, about my rnamnm, and 
her being ashamed of me : adding, if I was 
not so handsome as some people, I was bet 
ter tempered, and she was sure that I would 
oblige her.-^^ Most willingly/ replied I, 
pleased to see her good^humoured.-^.^ Well, 
then, my dear miss Nancy,' said she, ^ you 
must stay in this room all the day, and lock 
yourself in : my friends are waiting for me 
at Crumford. I will fetch you something 
very nice for your dinner, and lend you my 
Fairy Tales to read ; but you must not stir 
till I return, nor ever tell your mamma/ 
I promised to be £authful^ and she left me 
in haste— not however before she had pro* 
vided me with all that I might want. I read 
till the last dinner-bell sounded; hut my 
eyes watered and. smarted, and I amused 

myself 
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myself with / observing the company enter 
the bouse. 

*^ The thought then came into my head that 
I should like to eat my dinner in the wood. 
Hptlins had left it in this very basket^ and I 
took it in my hand, and stole to the wood : 
but recollecting that the ladies and gentlemen 
o£»n came thither to walk ^fter dinner, I 
iwas afisiid of being seen^ and, instantly quit- 
ting it, took by chance this road, and> to 
be moiae concealed, the path which con- 
ducted you to the cottage. The sick child 
was sitting at the* door, as you found her ; 
and I thought she looked as if she had no 
one to love her, or to pity her : so I asked 
her whether she should like some fruit, q£* 
fering her that I had in my basket. But, my 
dear Angelica,, she was, as you saw, blind, 
and more unfortunate than myself! besides 
that one of her poor hands is shrunk and 
useless, from ber having fallen into the fire* 
She vfras hungry and dry ; and told me that 
her parents left her every day, to work at 

some 
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some lead'inines three miles from home, 
and that she had nothing to eat till they 
retAimed* I gave I\er/' continued the ami- 
abie creature, "all my dinnen Oh! my 
dear miss Woodley, had you seea her eat 
it, your gentle heart would have melted! 
She devoured it like a hungry dog . . . Tou 
do not blame me, do you?" said she, 
looking anxiously in my face: ^^but I 
promised to come to her. as often as I could^ 
and to bring her food. Fortunately I re. 
gained my room unobserved; Holiins re« 
ttamed before my mamma, and my secret is 
known only to you. 

^^ I did not dare to mention my poor 
starving girU 

*^ The next morning, sedng the ladies and 
gentlemen giving whole buttered muffins to 
their dogs, with slices of ham, and other 
dainties, I thought of the sick girl, and re* 
solved to take in my turn a little from the 
dinner to feed her. My mamma always 
plays at cards till the evening is cool, and 
Holiins stays whole hours in the servants' 

VOL, I, G hall; 
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liall; and during that time I nm to the 
cottage, by a nearer road than the one you 
came ; and I have never been found out, for 
the walks are always empty."-^*' But," 
said I gravely, ^^ has it never occurred to 
you, that you were giving what was not 
yours to give? Evil is not to be committed 
even for a good purpose/' — "Oh, yes," 
answered she } " I . well knew where you 
would begin to chide, for I knew that was 
wrong...But what conld I do ?.,.«S/te was not 
a dog .... I was not then so much in your 
favour as I have been sbce* Besides, I was 
afraid you would not let me run so far in 
the heat of the* day, and in the sun-^hine. 
What could I do?" repeated she sorrowful- 
ly. " I always spared her all the nice things 
I could have eaten myself; and was it not 
hard for this poor ugly child to want food ? 
No one notices her ; you saw how frightful 
her face is; and ugly children, you know*\«. 
she -paused ..then sobbed..." are not loved.'* 
Her tears flowed, and she stopped again. 
*' How has it happened, my dear miss An- 
gelica," 
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gelka/* resumed she, fondly caressing me, 
^^ that you, who are so beautifiul, and so ad« 
mired her^, have never reproached me for 
being so very very clumsy and disagreea- 
ble? I would give any thing in the world 
to be as pretty as my brothers, for then 
mamma would love me as much as^e 
does them. But what can -I do? I can- 
not help being ugly, you know/' She 
couid not proceed. I saw- with unequivo- 
cal indignatbn the sorro'w which the era- ' 
elfy and folly of her mother had planted 
in her innocent bosom ; and with fervour 
yielding to my compassion, I, said, embra* 
Cing her tenderly, " You are more Ipycly, 
and more beautiful, iayour work of mer- 
cy, than the most finished form or fair* 
est face could render you* The wise and 
the good >^ill love and praise you, and God 
Almighty will approve tod bless you."— • 
"Ah!** said she transported, •'now I. am' 
again convinced that I have been veiy'fooU 
ish ; for I never looked in your face with* 
out thinlung you woidd, be good to the 

o 2 poor 
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poor girl; and twenty an4 twenty times, 
whea you ^owed me so much kindaess, I 
was tempted to le^d you to her/' We 
now settled the business. Nancy joyfully 
ooinmitied her {nrot^ee to my faiture cares, 
and promised to eat her dinnerr 

In the cool oi the evemog we returned to 
the cottage. The mother of the girl was at 
home, and I teamed from her that extreme 
poverty farced h^ to leave her child. She 
said the n^bboura were few and remote ( 
and that since the small-pox had been in 
her house no one came near it, nor could 
tkie prevail on any to take care of the girl 
during her absence ; that, on leaving her for 
the day; dbe fed her, and, thinking the air 
was good ior her, left bar at the door; as 
she was able, in case of need, to crawl on 
her hands and knees to shelter. ^^ But, ma^ 
dsffii,*' added the woman, ^^ she has, I am 
tDld> worms; &>r die is always craving for 
Ibod/' Good and plentiful nourishment 
soon removed the good woman's fears rela^ 
live to the worms ; cleim and warm cloth- 
ing 
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. mg renovated her feeble frame j she reco- 
vered her sight; and I left her as a boarder 
with an honesflt old woman who taught read- 
ing, spinning, and knitting ; and who, not- 
withstanding the lame hand, which wa$. 
thought to be past relief, also engaged to 
teach her to knit. My mother became 
a sharer in our secret, and the principal 
agent in all these designs. Nancy was not 
even siispected ; and ! escaped all questions. 
On our return to town my mother failed 
not to communicate to her friend Mrs. 
kebecca Johnson this anecdote of her niece, 
wiih such traits of her character as had 
much pleased and interested her. She by 
no means spared the mother of this engaging 
creature; for, in my motherV judgement, 
few errors merited more reprehension or 
severity. Mrs. Seymour by her neglect, 
not to sny dislike, of this innocent and un- 
offending child, had no advocate in a breast 
in which the hardest and most pressing duties 
of a mother were constantly regarded as the 
inlets of deKght. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Johnson entered with the most 
lively ' interest into the detail. She said 
that she had, for many years of her life, 
considered Mr. Seymour as a son; and that 
she had looked forward to him as the prop 
of her declining days^ ^* His character 
and conduct," pursued she, ^^ warranted 
these hopes^ until I opposed his union with 
a woman undeserving of him. 'He knew 
that I had neither interest nor prejudice for 
my government; and he was displeased' 
that I had not for his choice the same com* ' 
plaisance to which his own reason submitted. 
The convictions it has since forced upon 
him hav^ insensibly operated still more to 
remove us from each other« He retired 
into the country, and there buried his di« 
stinguished talents, and his chagrin. But I 
know the excellence of his nature, and I 
pity him: I am sure that he suffers more from 
being the witness of the injustice you have 
observed, than even from the levity which 
disgraces him in bis own eyes as a husbafi4* 
It shall be his own fault if he be not relieved 

from 
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from this sorrow at least. I will be the 
mother of this unfortunate child: I will 
love her, as I have loved, and still do love, 
her unhappy father, who must remain an ex- 
ample of that misery which a blind and self- 
willed passion dan produce. This girl is the 
eldest of three children : the two boys are, 
I am told, very beautiful ; of course they will 
enjoy the favour of their foolish mother till 
my nephew provides for their safety by re- 
nloving them out of her hands; and his 
daughter shall have no claims on that for* 
tune which is so amply adequate to their 
education and future establishment/' 

Mrs* Johnson immediately made her pro- 
posals; and the nephew, with joy, met a 
reconciliation so consonant to his interest 
and wishes. He acceded with gratitude to 
her generous conditions; and Mrs. Seymour 
did not even affect a regret, which, as a 
parent, she ought to have blushed not to* 
have felt. She said the aunt and the niece 
would keep each ether in countenance, for 
they were perfect resemblances. Mrs. John- 

son's 
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son's London friends entirely agreed in re- 
spect to the precision of Mrs. Seymour's 
judgement on this point. It had not occur^ 
red to my mother or myself, till health had 
.animated Nancy's features. Be it as it mighty 
certain it is, no compliment v^as more ac« 
ceptable to the good '^ aunt than remasking 
this likgeness. 

When my favourite had nearly reached 
her sixteenth year, her person was consider- 
ably improved, her shape having been, till 
then, defective* I remarked one day to 
the aunt this visible and advantageous al- 
teration, and prognosticated that she would, 
after all, turn out a pleasing person. ^^ No;'' 
answered Mrs. Johnson, ^' she wiU neither 
be handsome nor genteel ; for she will want 
height and complexion; but, nevertheless, 
she will please, my dear Mrs. Palmcrstone, 
even to satisfy your partial hopes. The 
endowments of her heartland mind will 
make her irresistible, with* those who stop 
not at the surface. I shall not, it is proba* 
ble, live to see her married ; but remember 

what 
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what I liow preset to yon. If Nancy Sey- 
mour etfer be 96 fortunate as to attract tJie 
notice and esteem of a man of sense ,^fk4 
merit, he will be her captite for life. She 
wilF be overlooked in a crowd ; she will be 
disregarded by fools: but let merit asKi 
worth beware ; they wilt with difficulty es- 
cape her. Her train of admirers will be 
friends, and friends for life." 

Two or three yeard before Mrs. John-' 
son's death, Mr. Beaumont became intimate 
in the family. He is eight or ten years 
older than my friend. His penetrative eye 
soon discovered the gem in the unadorned 
casket : he saw its mild emanations in the 
artless and playful imagination of ingenuous 
youth ; he saw it shine in uniform sweet- 
ness of disposition, and in undisguised frank- 
ness and candour ; he saw it beam in full 
splendour at the' side of Mrs. Johnson's dck 
couch, which for months the niece attended, 
and converted to that of repose and triumph* 
Mrs. Johnson had the happiness to see her 
beloved pupil the wife of Mr. Beaumont^ 
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six or eight months before she died, — ^and 
from the day she bestowed this blessing upon 
him appeared to have no wish ungratified. 
Her donation to her niece was as unlimited 
as her affection : she gave . her all her for- 
tune* 

Some time since my friend was indisposed. 
As I perceived no cause for alarm, and every 
reason to hope she would soon recover^ I 
was qualified for the comforter of her ter- 
rified husband. In one of my daily visits^ I 
found him in his wife^s dressing-room under 
the greatest, depression of spirits. He told 
me with tears that Mrs. Beaumont was worse 
than I suspected ; that she had fainted the 
evening before ; and that be had prevailed 
upon her not to quit her bed, " You will 
see her,** continued be, " and let me know 
the worst* I must not be deceived.** I en- 
tered the bed-chamber of my friend with 
some alarm. ** CMil*' cried she, '* you are. 

come! * • • I rejoice to see you! Da 

you know that 1 am under solitary confine* 
mentj and that, if I had resisted, Beaumont 

would 
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wonid have ordered the strait waistcoat f • • «. 
I talked and rattled so much last night, that' 
with the heat of the apartment^ which they 
had contrived to make as close as an oven, 
I became faint, ahd retired hither to reco* 
ver myself: this the change of air effected^ 
instantly, and I returned to my post on the 
sofa, in hopes of having eluded the vigi- 
lance of my keeper. But, simpleton as I 
wais, I fainted again like a tragedy heroine, 
and only found myself out when in my bed }. 
in which, he implores me to remain, as 
though my life depended on my compliance, 
Go^ and make him more reasonable, fori 
really find myself well." 

As she did not impose either cxi herself 
or me, I acquiesced in her desire ta rise; 
and, leaving her for that purpose, returned 
to gladden the desponding husband ; who,, 
trusting to wsf judgement of a change of 
room being salutary for the invalidv and sa- 
tisfied that his fears Imd been premature, 
resumed his usual ch^rfulness. 

I now rallied him, and laughing said, I 

should 
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should begin to fency he was under the infio- 
ence of a particular degree of fate; for that I 
had heard his extreme attachment to his wife 
predicted, even before hehad seen her. I finish- 
ed by repeatbg to him Mrs. Johnson's words, 
and the conversation which had introduced 
them. Mr. Beaumont eagerly pin-sued the 
pleasing subject^ until interrupted by the 
entrance of his wife, who with much plea« 
santry upbraided him with his despotism. 
He fondly repeated what I had been saying, 
adding, ^* his stars were more in. fault than 
he/' She smiled, and, turning to me with 
her bewitching grace, said with assumed gra- 
vity, " Was this well done, Angelica? * The 
ignorant are happy sdll/ says some author 
who had nothing better to say. JBut is it well 
done to show the captive those chains from 
which death, only can relieve himi?«**Since,. 
however^ he is informed of bis wretched 
doom, I will let him into all the secreft-«4ic 
shaH see the spells and incantatioiis which 
have rendered me an agent in the deep and 
dark designs of. lase/' She disappeared, 

and 
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and in a few moments retamed with the 
ideatical straw bonnet she wore at Matlock^ 
and which was not embellished by time. The 
air of sokouiiiy she assumed, as I coa** 
ceived for her own whimsical purpose, and 
the white wrapping-gown she wore, per- 
fectly suited the metamorphosis, and Mr. 
Beaumont and myself laughed heartily at 
her droll appearance. 

^' This talisman/* said she to her husband, 
t^ng it from her head, '^ was known by 
my revered aunt; but it was not her gift. 
It was furnished by the severe commands of 
harsh authority^ who imposed it on me with 
other burthens. Virtue saw me sinking un- 
der their oppressive weight) — she lightened 
them — she taught me to convert this mark 
of cold indifference into a memorial of gra«> 
titude, and into an incitement to goodness. 
Shelled around her her attendant Graces, 
and bade me admire real loveliness and beau- 
ty; then, breathing "^ on that bonnet^ com* 
manded^ me tp read the talisman within, and, 
placing it on my head^ bade me rule all 

hearts* 


hearts. Read/^ said she to her husband^ 
who held it He obeyed • . . and read aloud, 
• You are more lovely and more beautiful in 
your work of mercy than the most finished 
form or fairest facecould make you. The wise 
and thegood will praise and love you, and God 
Almighty will approve and bless you.* — " I 
have," pursued she, " religiously preserved 
this favour of my tutelary angel. She has 
not deceived me; for truth resides with her. 
The good and the wise," added she with 
emotion, her eyes swimming in tears, ^ do 
praise and cherish me; and my gracious 
Creator has blessed me in the first eonnez* 
ions of human felicity as a social beingr 
He h^fi given to me the heart of my hus* 
band, and a sure giiide for my journey 
through life. He has given me a friend, 
from whose example I have endeavoured to 

merit this most prerious of his gifts.** 

She took my hand* ^' Why do you blush, 
Angelica?*^ 8ai4 she with renewed gaiety* 
^^ This poor man is now to be fully unde- 
ceived. Tott may perceive he sees nothing 

but 
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but magic in all this business. But look at 
that portrait,'' presenting to her husband my 
picture in miniature : *' there is the sorce* 
ress; and these are the places of her incanta« 
tions,'* unrolling some beautiful drawings in 
water-colours, of the cottage-scene, our in* 
terview at the Temple, and several other 
landscapes in which we had had our share* 

I was confused, arid threatened to send her 
to her late confinement again. She laughed 
at my threats, but bade me take courage, 
for that she would tell her husband the 
whole story at her own time, and in ha: own 
way : " and that,*' added she, " is not now, 
for you would spoil it." 

I found that her last summer's ramble to 
Matlock was expressly taken to have views 
of those particular spots which had been im^ 
pressed on her susceptible heart. She inform- 
ed me that our poor girl held the high office 
of school-dame to a score of chubby-faced 
boys and girls. "But," added she, •*! 
have not been well used there. My rights,, 
if they have not been invaded, have been 

interfered 
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interfered with; for the grateful creature 
tohl me she had always divided with her 
father and mother the occasiomil twenty 
pounds which I sent, as she sopposed I in-- 
tended ; for that the ten pounds per annum 
regularly remitted to her, was sufficient to 
supply all her wants. 

** But the sorceress,** looking at me, ** must 
account for those extraordinary donations. 
However,** continued she, •• I am placable; 
and as a proof of it, tell Eliza that I wili 
lend her my bonnet whenever ^ wants tV, 
and these drawings to copy whenever she 
pleases.** 

I know not, my dear Eliza, precisely, 
what may be your application of this sub- 
ject. Tou are undoubtedly a very pretty 
girl; nay more, if it please you, I will call 
you a very beautiful one. You will soon hear 
this simple and unimportant truth conveyed 
to you, with all the exaggerations of folly, 
deceit, and senseless gallantry. If your am- 
bition will be satisfied by a distinction so inv 
cidental, and which is liable to numbertess 

xnorti- 
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mortkications and aniater accidents, your 

4 

glass will insure to you, and I will confirDi 
ics decision, the triumphs of «beauty. You 
will attract notice, and excite envy, by the 
lustre of your eyes and the dazzling white* 
aess of your skin ; but I can hardly prevail 
on myself, even for a moment, to suspect 
d^t the understanding of my child will be 
contented with a pre-eminence raised oa 
such a sl^ht and weak foundation. I think 
it would disdain so poor a praise, and nobly 
assert its claims to a better and a more per- 
manent one ; nor should I be surprised that 
you entered into the spirit of a v^ry beautiful 
young womaa whom I formerly knew. 

She had been teased with the silly jargon 
of offensive praise, the greater part of the 
evening, by a yoimg man who imagined he 
was eifectuatly making his court to her. A^ 
length, weary of his assiduities and fulsome 
compliments, she said with arch humility^ 
" You have, sir, been very condescending 
in remarking with such elaborate praise 
my fatce and ^ape; you have certainly 

given 
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gi?en to them a value they had not be* 
£ore. I wish you to know all the advantages 
which I owe to nature, in order that you 
may also teach me to appreciate them pro* 
perly.'* 

The beau protested, that in such a blaze 
of beauty it was not possible to discri- 
minate, but T)egged to hear what had 
escaped him, *• Why,*' replied she, '' you 
might have s^en that I had an excellent ap- 
petite at dinner ; and I do assure you that I 
walk daily without fatigue hve or six miles, 
and sleep soundly every night." The gen- 
tleman was silenced ; and six months after 
I heard him criticize, with merciless severity^ 
this young lady*s face and shape. 

Refuse then this silly bait, whether it be 
the offering of self-love or that of the world. 
Aim at something more worthy of you; 
and, in the mean time, cultivate those 
graces of the heart and the mind, which will 
flourish in old age, which will dignify ex- 
terior deformity, and shelter sickness and 
disease from disgust and neglect. Be lovely i 

be 
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be beautiful : but be so^ in all the wisdom of 
holiness, and in that purity of heart which 
faileth not in this life, nor in that which is 
to come. 

Yours ev^r, 

AnGBI^XCA PaLM£RSTON£» 
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Letteb V. 
FAMILY DISCORD* 

OR THE 

HISTORY OF EDWARD AND HENRY- 


I SIT down this morning in order to con-- 
gratulate you, my dear Eliza, on your hav- 
ing taking possession of your own peaceable 
apartment^ after the late noisy and turbulent 
visit you have been engaged in at admkal 
G— *s. 

The alacrity with which you quitted your 
new acquaintances, and the solicitude you 
discovered lest your grandfather should 
prolong his stay, sufEciently indicated to 
me the little enjoyment you had in a 
scene of petty quarrels and obstinate con* 
tentions. It may not, however^ be amiss 
to consider, my dear child, from whence 
arises your particular dislike of the conduct 
of the young people with whom you have so 

lately 
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lately passed three weeks ; and to examine 
the motives which governed your mind 
when you expressed, in such strong temis^ 
your disgust and abhorrence of wrangling, 
in your account of some scenes that had 
passed at the Grove. 

You will do well to reflect on your pe« 
culiar situation in life. Without a competitor 
fin* the favour of your parents; without a 
rival in your nursery ; cherished by a wi^ 
dowed mother, whose pleasures and hopes 
centre in you ; trained in the habits of 
docility; treated with complacaice.by all 
around you; and finally sheltered from 
every example of pernicious tendency; is 
it wonderful, that at fourteen years of age 
you should not only shrink from a view of 
the irrkable passions, but exhibit all the 
graces of mildness and a good temper? 
But, my dear child, if you cannot find more 
stable grounds for the opposition which now 
subsists between your character and that of 
the young people you have lately qukted, 
you have little whereon to rest your security, 

or 
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or to justify your censures: for it is cmly in 
a firm coDvictioci <^ that duty whidi we owe 
to God, and of the obligatioiis we are under 
to live in peace with our fellow-creatures, 
that we can &id a solid basis on which to 
found our pretensions to the virtues of pa- 
tience and forbearance ; or the security that 
they will not fiail us in the conflicts of hu- 
man passion and human interest. It is not 
the absence of evil whkh constitutes good* 
ness, although the mind in this state is^ like 
the well prepared field of the husbandman, 
ready for the precious deposit destined for 
It, and from which, when sown, he may 
with confidence expect to reap tenfold. It 
will be, like the field of the sluggard, barren, 
if, when the soil is prepared, the labourer' 
desist from his toil, saying, '^ The groimd is 
now clean; it is levelled for ^the wholesome 
dews of heaven; it is fenced from being 
trodden down : let us wait and see the na- 
tund produce : it may be, it will repay us 
for our labour by its spontaneous fruits.'' 
Ought he to be surprised that he saw not 

the 
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the rich and goldep harvest waving to his 
expecting eyes f Ought be to murmur if, 
with the luxuriant productions of nature, 
he saw noxious weeds and useless flowers ? 
And would he not, when th^ season was past, 
regret that he had not finished his labour 
by those means which alone could insure to 
• him the recompense of it? Endeavour then^ 
my ctuld, to reap a more solid advantage 
than that which negative goodness is able 
to yield. Look into the character of your 
mind, and with attention fix in it those 
principles of acticm which will establish it 
in worth, in usefulness, and in increasing ex- 
cellence. Bless that Providence which by its 
merciful int^position has prepared you for 
the duties it demands. The field is ready, 
my Eliza: it bears at present no baleful 
•weed; it is fenced from the blights^ of po- 
verty, ;and the incursion^ of all enemies. But 
it now asks for that seed which will spring 
up teqfold, and with glory. Thus prepared, 
1 think you will be disposed to read with 
advantage the history of the young people 

you 
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you have lately viated; :md the disgust, L 
may say aver^on, which jou have so opezi«^ 
ly manifested, viil be changed to com- 
pasfflon. 

My father and admiral G have been 

intimate friends for many yean^ and I have 
frequently had the satisfaction of sharing 
their occasional meetings in town; in which 
I constantly remarked somewhat more cor- 
dial and reciprocal than is commonly found 
in the cold and hackneyed intercourse of the 
world* The admiraFs employments and 
activity rarely however permitted him to 
stay long widi us, and his visits were rather 
hasty calls than social meetings. I knew 
chat his lady was many years younger than, 
himself, that she had an increasing family, 
and redded altogether in the coimtry. The 
de^th of this lady, md the absence of her 
husband, carried us down to the Grove; 
your grandfathar being appointed by the 
admiral to regulate his afiairs during his 
expected long ^sence and perilous cruize. 
It is probate the admiral, in these pmdefkt 

arrangements 




arrangements for the benefk df liis children, 
considered the declimag state of his lady's 
health as a serious argument for the necessity 
of them, and he wisely prepared for the event 
which has since taken place. 

When Mrs. Chandler^^ the admiral^s si$ter, 

informed your grandfather of Mrs, G-, ^s 

deaths she solicited me^o accompany him, 
to the Grove, by such arguments as were, 
unanswerable^ and thus we became her 
guests, and the witnesses of those faults she 
is called upon to xrorrect. 

Two or three days after our arrival, I was 
reading alone in the dressing-room appro- 
priated to my use, when Mrs. <uhandier tap- 
ped at the door and begged adnutt^ice. 
'* Are you particularly enigaged;?'' said she 
on entering and observing 4he book qpen 
on the table, " By ne means,** replied I, 
conducting her to a seat; ^^I was only 
amusing a kisuve hour."— *^^ I am glad of 
it,'* said^he; ''forllong, m.y dear Mrs. 
Palmeestone, . to open my heart to you. 
Mr. Palmerstone has, in the accounts which 
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I have placed before him, full employment 
for the morning ; and I wish to consult with 
you on business much more important to 
my dear brother than the most pressing 
of his pecuniary affairs. Shall I not be too 
importunate ?*' I assured her of my atten- 
tion, and the interest 1 took in whatever 
related to the admiral; and^she began as 
f6llows: 

** You will be surprised, madam, to hear, 
that t2I wfthin a few weeks I was as much 
a stranger in this house as yourself. I wish 
in the first place to account for this estrange- 
mdik fr<Stti a brother who is the pride of 
niy life; The admiral, in selecting hfe lady 
a^ his future wife, wished for my concur- 
rence in a choice which, perhaps, rendered 
his good sense doubtful in some points. She 
w^^ some years younger than himself, and 
had b^en one of my companions* From a 
school^girl I loved her; but I understood 
her cfiaract^, and I knew that neither 
edticatidn nor nature qualified her for the 
tvife of a man in my brother's situation. 
- • ^ She 
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She was defictent ia that steadine^ df toini 
so indispensahle ia an irnion of dispiopor* 
donate ages : and she iras^ moreover^ ex* 
^emely captious, and somewhM fretful in 
her temper. I loved my brotbar, andL ^ 
though aware of the consequeofces^ sacrificed 
my iaterest with him by openly staling toff 
objections to the lady. As I expected, the 
marriage soon followed ^ and 4 became a 
stranger in the faintly, and a solitary being 
in a world in which I bad few conneadons 
independent of my brgtber, 

'^ I laarrxed in the ibllowing year, widir 
the consent of that brother, who had not 
forgotten u& his desertion t>f ai sister <d)at be 
stood in the relatbn of a father to her. I 
followed ray husband to Qporto. Drnaog 
my re»deace there I saw my brother seve« 
ral times, and with pleasore percrived duK 
every shadow of offetke was worn oat of 
his mind. He was happy uad^ lour.foof^ 
and we only rc^tted the parting hour* 
A ibrmal compliment «a the part of his 
wife-, and genecsil iatelUgence respecting ins 

-H 2 children. 
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children, bounded his confidence, and check* 
ed our inquiries. A visit to England was 
never proposed by him, nor thought of by 
mysdf. Happy in my own domestic bless- 
ingSy and content with my brother's kind- 
ness, I experienced little inclination for a 
reunion with a woman, who had convinced 
me that «he had totally misinterpreted the 
motives of my conduct. 

^ On the death of my worthy husband I 
retttcned to my native country, and about 
three ^ars ago settled at Gloucester, the place 
of my bhth, and in the kindness of my early 
friends endeavouved to forget that I had once 
beenhs^er. On my arrival, my brother, who 
was then at the Grove, paid me a visit. . He 
entered with tbe most affectionate concern in- 
to my change of ciKumstances, $poke of my 
husband with the warmest regard, and seemed 
happy in the affluence be had bequeathed to 
iiis widow. On leaving cie^after a week's visit, 
an air of sadness and constraint visibly ap* 
peared on his manly and open countenance. 
He spoke of bis wife^a bad health, but 

stopped 
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Stopped irresolute . . • His hesitation included 
an apology which I perfectly understood f 
2»id whilst I pitied him for a reserve so op* 
posite to his nature, I loved him for a heart*, 
which disdained to concur with it, 

^* Before he last sailed from England he. 
wrote me an affectionate letter, pleading 
the hurry of his affairs for not coming to< 
see me. Some time after his departure I 
was summoned to the Hot Wells^ at Bristol, 
by my sister's woman • . • . ^ Her mistress was 
there, and in a dying condition/ I set out 
instantly, and found the servant had not 
magnified the danger, Hiie physicians htid 
lost all hopes of her recovery, and. her db^ 
solution was rapidly aj^noacbing. . She lived,! 
however^ three weeks afler I joiiied; her. < 

" You will not be surprised]^ my dear ma- 
dam, that in these moments of solemn ap***- 
peal ta the human heart my sister forgdt her 
late prejudices against me, or remembered 
them only to regret them. . She implored 
my kindness and attention to her • children ;: 
and directed me to apply to you^: fathei^,, 

madam,. 
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madam^ for instructions and advice^ as $oon 
a£ they became necessary. I have availed 
myself of these, and 1 will religbusly per- 
Spvm my promise in regard to the chit, 
dren. After the funeral I proceeded hi- 
ther^ 

'^ I had been prepared by my poor sister 
to expfsct much irregularity in her domestic 
concerns. Her health had long been unequal 
ta the care$ of a family. The children, she 
gave . me to imderstand, had also 'suffa'ed 
from the same cause ; and my first bu^esa 
bent was obseirvation: 

^Tiie ^dest boy, Edward, is now near 
fourtem. Henry is a year younger than hb 
brothers The two beautiful girk are twins, 
near twelve years old. The other three are 
yet infants. My first cane was to know 
these children ; and to this effect I deter- 
mined to have them about me. I saw from 
the first hour I entered the bouse that I bad 
much ta reform, and something to correct, 
and referred the means to the development 
of their different characters, 

" The 
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^ Tbe following day I ordered a generai 
diuing-table ; a custom I found new to tbem^ 
they having always dined at a different hour 
and in a diSereat apartment from their mo* 
ther. In distributing tbe apple-pie, I un» 
fortunately, though purely accidentally, gave 
your favourite, the sturdy Henry, more than 
the rest. I had not observed their eager 
eyes discriminating each piece* as it wa$ 
carved round, nor that it stilL remained un^ 
touched. on their respective plates.. Jxn an 
instant the storm rose ; and I. was clamor 
cpnsly and rudely called upon to- deti^rmi^i^ 
a point in which my own impartiality wai 

impeached and condemned^ 

^^ Henry, unmored as a rock^ sit^tly ate 
bi^ pie, rose from the table, and disappeared 
I hoped for some celief, from, the dispatcli 
with whiciv the object of their comentiom 
had been, removed front their sight .and 
reach :, but they aow adv^erted to their own 
slices, and the dispute grew warmer and 
louder; for it happened ttiat these shares 
were jj^etty equal*. My troublea camtnenced 

from^ 
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from tbfi moment ; the restraint of a few 
hours was forgotten ^ and they appeared to 
consider me as expressly eommis^oned to 
listen to their grieyances^ Sly time is lost 
in compo»hg differences 'which are never 
healed ;, tales £ad>ricated by resentment, hour- 
ly contests, and hourly acts t)f injustice and 
tiolience, are brought to my arbitration, 
xxridiout the smallest di^)ostion to submit to 
Its decisions. 

•' ''^f found Edward and Henry went to a day 
schoot in the village. The gentleman who 
preades^ in it is the curate of the parish, and 
much, esteemed by my brother, who wished; 
it appears^ to have left his boys solely to 
ilk care, he having already four pupils who 
leside with him ; but my sister over-ruled 
this design. 1 was much puzzled to ac- 
count for the constant forbearance of Henry 
in these contentions, that so much disturbed 
me» There seemed a sullen taciturnity about 
him, which, to me, strongly indicated a bad 
temper. Yet I remark^ that I had. neither 
complaints of .bim^ qon appeals (fron\ him. 
. . He 
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He never associated with his brother, Jior 

joined in the sports of his sisters. I coiildi 

not imagine how he passed' his Insure time ; 

for I discovered that he was no favourite 

^th the servantis, and never with them^ One 

fevourite, however, Henry hadj and this 

was-an old hound of his father's; andi the 

only boon* he deigned to ask- me wa& the- 

permission ta give' Nero his dinner in- thc: 

dining- parlour. Whether he perceived any 

hesitation in my manner, ! know notf but 

he added; bluntly, 'You need* not fear: he 

is too old to gnaw bones,, and he always had 

his meat cut and placed^ by my fether's side/ 

Henry triumphed — Nero was introduced; 

and you are acquainted with his. merits, and^ 

admit his clidms.. 

*' During N^ero's first* repast in the par- 
lour^ I was struck by seeing a malicious 
smile go round- the circle^ and' an. air of in«^ 
trepidity and defianGe onthe part of Henry, 
He waiteid on Nero with* the most obsequi* 
ous attention, minced his meat, and received 
with/ evident! gratitude and delight^ some 

n 5 dainties. 
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deindes for him, oSerei by my hand ; then 
carefully giving him water, he led him out 
of the house ;. aftd to my surprisey I isaw him 
lock the door which confined his &vourite to 
a spot not burger than this room^ and which 
was separated from die larger court for the 
purpose of rearing partridges: he pat the 
key carefully into his podiet,. returned for 
.his hat, and,^ without thanking me for my 
indulgence, left the room as usnaL 

^ Some questions respecting the children^ 
which r casually asked one of the maid*ser- 
▼ants, threw some hgbt on a subject which 
mterested whilst it peiplexed me. Mrs. 
Nurse,, so was the superinieiidaut of the 
young people alled^ had asked my permis* 
sion to carry them to a neighbouring farmer's 
to drink milk and make hay. I found that 
this had been one of their amusemtnts du- 
ring the hk of my sisier. Tbei^ were seteral 
diildren in the fanuly^ and I cheerfuUy com* 

« 

plied* , Edward was of the party) ^ad not 
seeing Henry ^ dimier, I <ymcliided that his 
wmesjfe had yielded to a pkasure so iavitiag ; 

btnt 


i>iit e^Iy ia the aftoniQ^ I ww biia w^j^king 
with bis friead N^r^ oa th^ ii^wai ^ |{ov 
haq^peos k/ s9Ai 1 to^ the ^rt who ^a& mth 
me ki my b^d-rpoi)^. Vtjiar Henry k r^ 
gireed before t^e re$t of the. party ?/-*^* Dear 
madam/ .aosweredi U^e- loquacious dftm$&l| 
hnaster Henry Ij^not been with hi$ bro* 
ther and sisters! ' — ' And why apt?/ de» 
manded I hastily— ^ Oh ! dear madaoH yoM 
do not know what a. wicked boy ijte^ is I: 
NuiBe can tell yoiitsijKh stories o£ him • ^,1 
His poor mamma^ she says». ^uld not bear 
him mhw sight^. he was so wilful and dtub* 
Itom 1 andmadaM(n€ri-'i — always said he was 
the yer^ temper of a relation of my iiiaacer» 
who had made her irerfm^vppy y. and that: 
master Henrjit wiQAild be her deaths for be 
was the; wery image of this cmel lady • .« 
But Niirse> madam, can tell you all. about: 
him ; for I haveonly beenhi^e three months ; : 
kttt Tsee Dobodjr ia die houae lores hiou' 

^* She wM mistakfia^ mf dear Mi&i P^hiMS^ 
stoae^ fior / lo^^ Urn ; and peihapk&rarsa* 
son not better founded in^^^nsfke thtoTthst' 

which. 
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which had 6a trnfoFtunatety turned the heart 
dF-lHs moiber against him. From the first 
mottieUt I da\r him, I thought turn the picture 
of-his father : and it may bef, yielding to this 
fvepossessfon^ I -am in danger of becoming 
partial^ in* isay tnxn ; for it is certsdn diat my 
inierestin- this child becomes hourly more 
lively, ^y .endeavours, in the mean time, 
lo-gaift his love and confidence, answered 
so* slowly to my' wishes, that I began to de« 
^pair. • He neither offended me nor courted 
fnyvfavour-; spoke seldom, and answered all 
my questions with an abruptness and reserve 
«thich' -sometimes grieved me, and which 
fie^teunly. never satisfied n)& 
- ^ Afevr eyemngs before your arrival I 
Wbk,.as usual, a ramble in theipark, and 
was. accidentally invited into a by-road 
which ^kiirtfr it, by the shade which it offeied 
me £pom a-briUiaat setting sun. I had not 
proceeded fiv u my i new path when I saw 
Henry sictbg with -another boy. on the grass 
by the side of a little riwiet :.*. a very pretty 
boat,, &llTiggjed>. was iai the vtater; before 

theni> 
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them, and &stened to the stump of a tret: 
their backs were towards me, and I slowly 
approached them. Hemy was busily en- 
gaged in cutting a cork boat, aoid his^ eom^ 
panion was reading aloud.* As I used no 
precaution, they heard the rustling of my 
gown, and, turning their heads, suddenly 
perceived me. ^ It is only my aunt,' 
said Henry with his usual sang*froid, and 
continuing his work unmoved. The other 
boy respectfully rose and - bowed to me. 
^ Here b a seat for you, aunt,' said Henry 
to me with frankness, pointing to the root 
of a tree by his side. ^Spread my coat 
upon it,* added he, addressing his companion ; 
who with alacrity obeyed his orders. I 
seated myself, not displeased, to be thus 
invited^ and still mocr contented to find 
that I was not an object forr reserve or 
jsecrecy. I .now admired the boat floadng 
before me, which, although not hsdf a yard 
k>ng9. was a perfect modeU. Henry,, no 
longer the silent Henry, told me tha^ his 
&ti^BC had made it for Mm*, and. that he had 

promised. 
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prottueed him a model of 'his own ^ip at 
his return/ He then explained to me the 
various manoeuvres, the rigging, aad the 
diflference between that he was making and 
the one in question : then stopping abruptly^ 
he said with a »gnificant nod--** That is 
Frsuik Curtis.^ Desirous of hearing the 
sound of Frank Curtis's voice, I asked him^ 
what he was reading, holding out n^y hand 
for the book which be held» * It is/ 
answered he, 'the Liv6s of the British^ 
Admirals, madam : but fny fiitfaer - has a 
much better edition than this/ (giving me 
an abridgement of the work, designed for 
youth.) ^ I believe, Henry,' said I smiling,. 
* you would not dishlce to be am admiral,, 
nor this young gendeman to be your first, 
captain. '*^^ Not half to well,* replied he 
eagerly, ^ sis to be hi& mess-mate in my: 
iatfaerts ship :— «»wh^i tharday arrives,. lisbatt 
nor envy the greatest monardv on eoBrth ; 
fer a man has every- thing who has a 
Mend.* 
^ He spoke with an nthusasm tSiat^'Bwrni- 

ed 
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€d my heart, and calkd up a blush on the 
modest countenance of the youth to whom, 
by a direction of Henry's eyes, it was 
addressed ; who now risings said that * it was 
late, and that his mother would espect 
him/ 

** I remarked that he charged himself with 
the boat^ book, and all Henry's implements 
of his boat-making art. We nbw parted ; 
and my nephew and I took the road to the 
park. In our walk the gaiety and loqua- 
ciousness of my companion astonished and 
amused me. He spoke of his friend—* He 
had the most brave and honest hearf in the 
world.'. • • « He talked of the curate, who Was 
his scho<^master, and the father of the lad. 
... * If there was a good man on earth, Mr. 
Curtis was one." 

'« During this- time my pace seemed nei- 
iher to shackle his mmd nor his legs: he was 
climbing €very tree m • his way ; breaking 
<?ff old «hools ; plucking up hedge^stakes, 
trimming first the one and then the other^ 
with the dexterity and^strength . of a work- 
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man, whflst our chit-chat went oir unin- 
terruptedly. Sometimes the question was 
asked when he wa« at my elbow, and the 
response made twenty or thirty yards di- 
stant from me;. 

" When he had collected nearly a wood- 
man's bundle, I asked him what he purpo- 
sed to da with them. ' Oh 1 * replied he, * I 
shall leave them by and by'.. ..and sooh after 
running to the park-side he shouted out: 
• Dame Waters !* -so loud that I started^* He- 
repeated this name so often that at length, 
an old woman from the other side of the^ 
fence* answered and showed herself. * There- 
are some stakes for youi* said^he, throwing, 
his load, with a sinewy arm,, clear over the- 
heilge: *take care of them;...we shall* come 
to-morrow: it 'is a holiday.** P now per- 
ceived the chimney of the little cottage- 
which was the habitation of Mr& Waters. . 
' Frank and 1/ said he, on jobing me, ' ate 
repairing her pig-sty against she has- a pig. 
The last bdger^ without a tooth in bis 
head, brought the sty about his^ ears/-^ 

' YovLi 
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• You arc provident at least,' said I laughing : 

* and pray, who was this uncivil lodger ? and 
who is dame Waters, who is so much in 
your good graces ?' — * Why/ said he hesi- 
tating, * I put Nero to board with her a few 
days, just before you came to the Grove,.., 
and as for my favour.,. .•..•She has lost her 
only friend, since my father left the Grove. 
She wanted for nothing then — ^but now she 
is poor enough to content them.* He 
paused-— and, quickening his pace, whistled 
with the clearness of a lark the chorus of 
^Hearts of oak!* — *You whistle better,' 
said I affectionately, ^ thaii you answer, my 
dear Henry. Tell me why I have never seen 
your friend Frank Curtis nor dame Waters, 
at the Grove, since my arrival :..,.they both 
seem your favourites.' 

*'His countenance, my dear Mrs. Pal- 
tnerstone, assumed a sternness of which you 
can form no idea ; his eyes struck fire, and 
fixing them steadfastly oji my face, ' Why/ 
^aid he with emphasis, ' if you must and 
•Ajtill know, it is be<iause Frank Curtis scerns 

a liar 
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z liar and a coward : and dame Wate^» 
like a fool J took the part of the innocent and 
th^ injured/ His features softened, and he 
turned from ,me and wept. A momentary 
^lence succeeded* ^ I will leave you now^ 
aunt,' said he^ looking at the house to 
M^hich we approached i •• * Nero will want 
water and a turi^ or two:' and he darted 
from me* 

*** The impressions of this eveiiing were 
painful to me, and I lost no timis in procur- 
ing w interview with the good curate. I 
frankly laid before him my perplexitiesi, 
and begged be would as freely give me 
iua opinion of the two bo}8. He ispolce 
with reserve of their mother's weak par.- 
dality ; but his discretion could not disguise 
truth. 

. *^ * The eldest of your nephews/ said be^ 
^ is a lad of the most brilliant parts, and 
oaturally not ill disposed ^ but he has been 
spoiled by indulgence and unjust preferencCi 
Your brother, madam, w^ sensible of thi^ * 
md wished to obviate the evils his good 

sense 
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sense foresaw mu^ result ftxim such a con- 
duct. But Mrs. G ■ ■ would not listen 
to the proposal of their living under my 
roof,' choosing rather to lose sight of her 
favourite, by sending him to a very remot« 
school, and keeping Henry at home. You 
know your brother, madam, and his usual 
warmth of heart in favour of those who have 
happily gained his esteem. He preferred 
my instructions* And I have reascms for 

believing that Mrs. G was not pleased 

by a resolmicni which in som^ degree took 
a power out of her hands : for the adnkkal 
h^ormed me that they would be my pi:q>H$ 
vtltil his return, unless removed by a gen« 
deman whom he named to me, and wbosi; 
address I have. 

^^ ^ They have been my scholars three 
years. I ' bad . been informed of isome part 
of that unreasonable harshness which had 
been exercised^ even in the nursery, over 
Henry, and I was prepared by compassion 
to view him wkh an indulgent eye. It was 
necessary. Slow in learning, of a cold and 

uncon* 
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uncondTiating temper; stubborn and re- 
fractory ; daring, and insensible to disgrace ; 
he met even my kindness ^vith suMen indiffe* 
rence^ and my reproofs with sturdy defiance.^ 
With his companions he was melancholy 
and reserved ; a sloven in bis habits, and 
careless of all around him. Some transient 
gleams of lights from tim^ to time^ broke 
through this mtellectual gloom, and I per- 
severed. His growing regard for my soa 
Frank encouraged me, and I availed myself 
of this circumstance, to make him more di-^ 
Kgent, vothout losing with him the intwest I 
had gained over him by my patiemcev My^ 
son is his elder by two years, and has bee^ 
very assiduous. I soon found the utility of 
our mutual plans, and my pupil got forward. , 
'* * I suspect my wife very innocently iijr 
terrupted this period of improvement and 
tranquillity. She became as fond of Henry 
as her son, and, conceiving she could never 
do efiougb fqr a child for whom so. little 
kindness was shown at home,, thought her 
fire-side, or peaceful board, incomplete with** 

out 
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out Henry. This preference highly offended 

Mrs. G , and gave no less umbrage to 

the young squire. 

*' * No sooner had the admiral left the 
Grove than Henry was forbidden to stay 
after school hours, to pass his holidays, or 
even to take a Sunday dinner with us ; and 
his brother was commissioned to see these 
orders obeyed ^ which I am sorry to say that 
he did with rigour and incivility. 

** * We had however learned to make a 
proper estimate of this noble boy, which re- 
sisted this poor malice. I promise you, ma- 
dam, I have never met with a character 
more decided in generosity, magnanimity, 
and integrity. It has all the strong and 
vigorous qualities of greatness and distin- 
guished usefulness. Frank v\as however st 
permitted guest at the Grove with my other* 
pjipils, when it pleased Mr. Edward to ini 
vite them : but an incident which happened 
immediately after the admiral left us liist 
summer, shut his doors not only against 
my son but also against his parents* ' Th^ 

boys 
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boys all went together to fish in a neighbour* 
ing stream one holiday. A dispute arose be* 
tween the brothers ; it grew warm ; and the 
other boys interfered, and with one voice 
condemned Edward as the disturber and of* 
fender. ' We shall see,' said he, indignantly 
turning to Henry, ^who is the aggressor, tU 
home^ where I will give you a good horse* 
whipping.' — * You shall fight me here first/ 
said my Frank, beginning to strip off* his 
coat. The sleeve and his angry haiste ember* 
rassed him ; and sorry I am to be obliged to 
add, that 'your nephew thought this a fit 
moment to strike him on the head a blow 
which laid turn senseless on the ground. 

*^ ^ Henry sprung upon his brother like an 
enn^ed tiger j and God knows what mis- 
chitf was spared by the interposition of the 
other boys ; who declared to me, that such 
was bis ungovernable fury, that they be- 
lieved he would have struck him till he had 
been dead. As it ended, the young geoitle* 
% man had only his desens. He was led .home 
by some of his companions, covered with 

bloodi 
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bloody which poured from his nose and 
moiith ; the other boys, with Heniy, bring* 
ing to me my son, still unable to stand. 
'**'The contusion appeared serious j but 
. immediate relief being at haftd happily re» 
moved our fears. Judging of the consequences 
of this business, I ordered Henry to watch 
the bedside of his friend ; and with the boys 
Iwent instantly to the Grove. Your sister, 
madam, admitted me. Suffice it to say, that 
the concurring evidence of six witnesses, to 
which, unfortunately, was superfluously 
joined the testimony of a poor old woman, 
who was near the field of battle, and saw 
and heard every thing, availed nothing. The 
culprit was ordered instantly home, and 
dame Waters warned never more to ap- 
proach the house. 

** * I had no authority or interest to oppose 
to these commands, and I withdrew. I can* 
not however, madam, forbear t6 mention 
the severity which from this hoar wscs exer- 
cised over this unhappy child : it extended 
to the privation of domestic comforts. Ba- 
nished 
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nished from his mother's presence, neglected 
by the servants, and taunted by his brother 
and sisters, he took refuge with dame Wa« 
ters ; and most of bis winter evenings were 
passed under a thatch that scarcely keeps out 
the rain. My wife was quite unhappy: 
she urged me to write to the gentleman in 
town, and, on my refusal, insisted on Henry's 
coming to us« This I also opposed } and she 
was obliged to console herself by sending, 
through Frank, who constantly met him, 
something to cheer the scanty board. 

^^ ^ The increasing illness and apparent 

danger in which I saw Mrs. G were 

invincible arguments in favour of the con- 
duct which I pursued. I foresaw the event 
which, without any interposition on my part, 
would relieve this unfortunate child ; and 
which^ under any other circumstances, I 
should have regarded as the heaviest misr 

fortune which could assail his youth 

' But I find,' said 1 interrupting him, ^ he still 
goes to his old friends : and that with the 
help of bis friend Frank he is emb^lr 

lishing 
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iishing her pig-isty. Do itie the fevour/ 
continued I, giving him my purse^ "^ to join 
your good offices, and to see that it does 
not want inhabitants • • . • I must 'ikot en* 
ter into any past events • • • .justice m%ht 
be misconstrued into censure .. ^ • These 
difficukies are now done away in a 'manner 
that precludes all retrosp^tion ; but this 
woman is from this very hour ^;^ Henry* s 
care/ — ^He smiled. * Beware! madam/ cried 
he: ^ the very best movements of the human 
heart require regulation. Your £knry^ if 
you do not take care^ will be an invader of 
the rights of mothers, after CKperiencblg the 
depressive yok^ of the usurper of his own.' 
— ' I thank you,* answered P: * 1 will do all 
I can to sieel my heart against him ; but, to 
say the tioith, he is stt present its fit^t con* 
cern. Consider, my good Mr. CUirtis, the 
arrears which kindness owes him.' — * I be- 
lieve,' replied he, 'that he has sagaciously 
discovered that you are disposed to pay these 
debts ; for he tells Frank you are the coun- 
terpart of his father, and no more disposed 

VOJL. !• i to 
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to listen to his enemies than he was. ^ I 
kilow not/ says he, ' whether my brother 
and the rest of them have tried to ruin me 
with her ; but I know they will if they can. 
I have only to hope that they will fear an 
impartiality which will not take evidence 
upon trust : at present she* is all goodness, 
and studies to make all of us happy/ 

" * I foresee, my dear madam,' continued 
Mr. Curtis, ' that nothing can end these 
dissensions but a separation. Edx^ard con- 
siders his brother with an insolent superio- 
rity, with concealed malice, and a fearful 
suspicion. He knows his prowess^ and he 
dreads it. Henry entertains for him a root- 
ed contempt, more difficult to eradicate from 
his mind than the injuries he has 'suffered. 
He unfortunately has for the basis of this 
cold and avowed scorn, proofs of a duplicity 
at which his own nature revolts ; for I verily 
believe that he would suffer death rather than 
tell a lie, or betray another to shame and 
punishment. These boys must be parted. 
Time and miturer reason may do much to 

correct 


correct theii- opposite tempers, and Soften 
down these feuds of their early days.* I am 
persuaded," continued Mrs. Chandlef , ** you 
wiil with me adopt the good curate'*s ad- 
Vice. 

" Most undoubtedly,'* answered !> " and I 
am happy he has sudh an advocate . • . . My 
father will, I am certain, concur in any plan 
Mr. Curtis thinks proper to recommend. 
The youfig squire^ as the g6od curate calls 
him, must be placed in a large public school. 
I am much mistaken if he do not, in any of 
these epitomes of the virorid, meet with inso- 
lence to check his own ungbvemed vanity, 
cunning to match his poof and little ma- 
lice^ and true toui-age and magnanimity, un- 
controlled by a mother's prohibition, to re- 
press, and, if he be wise enough, to correct 
his arrogance. 

*' But let us not say more of him, for I 
am too anery to be just. We will now con- 
sider what*it is proper to do with the girls ^ 
who appear equally to require our cares and 
exertions. 

12 « I think 
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^^ t think a remedy for these much more 
difficult toobtain than for the boys/* — " Why 
so?'* demanded Mrs. Chandler. ** They are 
yoimger, and no such declared violence sub* 
sists between them." — " It may be so,'* re- 
turned I ; ^^ and yet my experience has con- 
vinced the that the bickerings and childish 
disputes of girls contain in them infinitely more 
mischief thantheavowedresentmentand hasty 
rage of boys* The first engender all the mean 
subterfuges of malice and envy ; much more 
deadly to the human breast than the^de- 
•clared violation of moderation and self*com* 
mand. . Whether it arise from the certain de- 
<:orums to which our sexissubject; or whether 
irom our weakness to repel, or to give, the in- 
sults of blows, or any other decided proof of 
anger — ^but so it is, we appear to indemnify 
ourselves for this forbearance, by an irrecon- 
cileable and concealed enmity, which seeks 
its pleasure in detraction and malignity. I 
am sorry to discourage you, but I think you 
will have much more trouble with your girls 
than with your boys. Nor must you, my 

dear 
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(Tear Mrs. Chandler, confine your attention to 
the two eldest. The two youngest, although^ 
they cannot reckon between them more 
tbaa twelve years^ exhibit already the force 
of example, and the pernicious consequences* 
of neglect. I have listened, to your narra- 
tive ; now do you listen to mine. It will yet 
explain to you some of the mysteiies of our 
hero's conduct. 

^^Tou left me yesterday morning wit& 
my father to meet the admiral's attorney^. 
On your stepping into the coach^ I returned' 
to the breakfast-parlour; and our girls,, 
with my woman, followed the carriage, as^ 
had been agreed, in order to haye a walk,. 
and then a ride home with you.. I took up 
a book, and it engaged me till a piercing 
scream startled me* I rose with haste, and 
saw on. the lawn your two little damsels- 
eagerly contending for a kitten, which one 
grasped at arm's lengthy whilst the other,, 
unable to reach it, wa& tugging at her sis- 
ter*s hair. The complaints of the kitten,, 
who appeared to suffer, were lost in their 

olamours. 
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clamours. I was on the , point of stepping 
to its relief^ when Henry with the speed of 
an eagle pounced upon tbem from the 
Grove.. He took the kitten from his sister, 
placed it in his bosom, and said with the ut- 
.most coipposure, * Now, young ladies, fight 
it out i and walked away. 

" They followed him some p.aces, filling 
the air with their cries; and then, went, as 
I judge, to ledge their complaints with Mrs. 
Nurse J for I saw them no more. Your 
maid attended me at the toilet^ and I men* 
tioned the young ladies' quarrel ; saying I 
bpped they had not hurt each other. ^ Poor 
things^!' answered she, ^they have been 
crying all this morning for their kitten: 
master Henry will never bring it again, for 
he delights in teasing tbem.*-^^It setems,' 
replied I, ' they delight in teasing each 
other; and I think their brother will do 
well to remove from them the subject of 
their contention/—* Oh ! madam,' returned 
she, ' you do not know this wicked boy. 
Nurse has been telling me this morning 

such 
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xach things of him ! When his dear mo- 
ther v/^s dying at Bristol, be quarrelled with 
his brother, and beat him cruelly — only for 
tying a piece of paper to old Nero's tail. 
He said it was a squib ; although master 
Edward declared it was not : and Nurse says 
she will swear it was only paper. Indeed, 
madam, he is a very bad boy ! But my lady 
will soon find him out.' 

" Y^/' exclaimed Mrs* Chandler, the 
tears gushmg from her eyes, *' yes : blessed 
be God ! I have found him out — ^under 
all the oppressive indignities of unmerited 
prejudice, nobly sustaining himself^ and 
nourishing those virtues which will render 
bim the honest pride of his father and friends. 
How often have I heard mine exultingly 
say, when my brother's rising merit was 
spoken of, that he had predicted it ! and 
that the defender of his country had begun 
his career of glory by be\pg* the defender of 
pigs and jack-asses ! ' ' 

**He could hardly have found a better 

evidence," 


evidence,'^ replied! J "for the traly brart 
are always humane/*' 

A piercing scream now reached us from 
the adjoining apartment :— -it was your voic^, 
my Eliza, and I sprang with breathless 
terror to your assistance. You ran into my 
arms, and: hid your face in my bosom. 
Assured ef your, safety, I surveyed the 
scene before^ me. On one side stood the 

intrepid miss Anna G with inflamed 

cheeks and swollen eyes, heedless of the 
blood which was flowing plentifully from 
her band, and streaming down her white 
frocL. On the other stood Mr. Edward 
with unpitying, regard; holding the weapon 
of oflFence and eontesttion in his band. This 
was a small knife, to which il appeared 

# 

both of them had claimed a right, and 
which \Mh of them had maintained, till « 
the accident gave it into the possession of 
Mr. Edward. But this by no means settled 
the question } miss Anna clamorously and 
obstinately persisting that the knife was hers, 

and 
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and Edward, without the smallest comptmc- 
tion, as vehemently declaring, that it was^ 
his. ^ He had bought it^ and paid for it, 
and his sister might find another where she 
pleased ; for she should^ not have that to 
cut pencils with/ Poor Mrs. €handler*s 
meek and quiet spirit sunk under this alter- 
cation. She looked at me, shook her headj 
and burst into tears* 

To relieve her^ L coldly desired miss 
Helen to call Mrs. Nurse to bind up the 
wound : this probably reminded miss Anna 
that she had one, and she now bewailed it 
with sobsaxKl lamentations. 

During ^ this^ time my attention was fre- 
quently diverted by the young person who 
still • clung to my breast ; and who asked 
me twenty times, in a low trembling voice, 
^' Is the wound, deep?, is she very much 
hurtf docs she still bleed?** For sorry 
am I to observe, that you approach rather 
too nearly to those 'who if they do look. 
on blood will &int/ Thus, however,. 

1 5 concluded 
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concluded the business, and I shall never 
^ forget It. 

Poor Mrs. ChaBdler's patience was once 
more put to the triaj, on the morning pre- 
ceding that of our departure. During 
your walk before breakfast, with your 
grandfather, she was called upon to settle a 
dispute, between the two eldest girls : I was 
just descending into the garden, when they 
passed, me, bathed in tears. I followed 
them to the alcove, and found them sitting 
and still weeping. I asked them with gen- 
tleness^ what had disturbed thism ; and 
Helen told me that their aunt had informed 
them that morning of Mr. Palmerstone's 
and her intention of placing them at a 
boarding-school : *' And only think, ma- 
dam/* added she, sobbing, ** we are to be 
in different schook ! Pray intercede for us." 
— "1 am very sorry,** replied I,, " that it is 
not in my power to oblige you in all things^ 
but I entirely concur in your aunt s wise 
resolution. Sisters who. do not live ia 

mutual 
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mutual love and kindness together, live in 
mutual disgrace ; some years hence, you 
will, I hope, discover this truth, and reflect 
that nature has even added to the common 
ties of blood a peculiar and endearing bond 
of union between you two»** 

They hung down their heads : I saw their 
hearts were softened by the fear of being 
separated. ** The bad health of your mam^ 
ma," continued I,. " forced her to consign 
you to the care of those in whom she had 
confidence, ior your personal safety and 
wants. These cares, I doubt not, have 
been faithfully discharged. But permit me 
to- observe that they have omitted others . 
more important — -not with design, but 
through weakness and inability. In re^ 
dressing the inconveniences that have arisen 
from your childish disputes and petty con* 
tentions, they have only considered their 
own temporary relief and tranquillity.. They 
have not endeavoured to correct in your 
minds those propendties which led you so 
often, and so disgracefully, to violate the law 

of 
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of God, and the dictates of nature. Thus ike 
habits of contradiction^ thus the selfish andex- 
dusiTe demand^ thus the resentment'prompC 
to meet offence, and thespifit of unfdigiveness,, 
has ^ grown with your growth, and strength- 
ened with your strength/ *But, my dear young 
friends, neither your almighty. Creator, nor 
.the world in which you now live, will tole- 
rate this temper. Your own hearts will re- 
volt at it ; -for I cannot bring myself to the^ 
belief that there iS: a child on earth who^ 
could refuse herself the satisfaction of con-^ 
templating the picture of a family united, 
by kindness and mutual good will — •a 
family m which aU found indulgence for 
common eirors, and help for common wants*. 
I should be disappointed and grieved^ if K 
did not see, as at this moment, the tears of. 
sympathy flow at such a representation.'' 

The girts wept in silence. » . . ** Sincerely^ 
do I wish,.'* condnued I, ^' that I could, in. 
respect to you, perfect my sketch sdll more. 
Would that If could present yovr mother' 
joyfully presiding over her family of love !— 

But 
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But you have a father j and what is to be 
the recompense of bis £3itigues and toils ? 
what his reward for the anxieties of his 
parental heart ? Is it to be a discord more 
distressing to him than the attacks of the 
public enemy ? Or shall he, at bis return^ 
find peace in his own house ? Shall he have 
the prospect of security for his children, in 
those bonds of amity and love, that alone can 
shelter them in a world to which even at 
this moment they may be exposed, and to 
which, under the most prosperous events, at 
a future period they certainly will ?..,.Mur- 
mur not then at your aunt*s prudent re- ' 
gulations, Y.ou will, each of you, in your 
respective destinations, learn to value as 
you ought a sister's love and a sister's^ in- 
dulgence. The experiment will be unplea- 
sant ; but it will be your own fault if it be 
not profitable. I wish to prepare you for 
it. Be assured that in a school your com- 
fort will depend on your temper. Every in- 
dication of a petulant and quarrelsome one 
will .meet with powerful' opposition and num- 
berless provocations.. A girl who cannot 

yield 
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yield to the requests and the wishes of thirty 
or forty her own headstrong will, resembles 
a wasp who shall dare to attack the numerous 
guards of a bee->hive. She may perchance 
sting some one in the unequal combat, 
but she will infallibly meet with punishment 
which will effectually disarm her/' I rose to 
depart. Subdued by my discourse, the poor 
girls implored my pily, and promised they 
would never have any more disputes. They 
begged so hard not to be separated, that I 
relented, and engaged to sp^k in their fa- 
vour, on condition that they had no quar* 
rels from that hour to their leaving the 
Grove. 

Your grandfather, the evening before our 
departure, examined Mr. Edward's preteur, 
sions to learning. He had with ourselves 
seen several , times his instructor and his 
family, and was prepared to find; Edward ad<- 
vanced. He tells me that hi^ acquirements 
exceeded his expectations, particularly in 
Latii \ and that he should have been liberal 
in hib commendations, had he hot perceived 
they were too secuxely expected. He in? 

formed 
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formed him of his intention of placing him 
at Winchester school, and added such ad* 
vice as he judged necessary. The boy felt 
the mild superiority of wisdom, and wit^ 
conscious shame acknowledged that he me- 
rited reproof. ** That is suiEcient," said 
my father : " a son worthy of my friend ad- 
miral G will blush to commit a second 

time those feults which he has once con- 
fessed to be reprehensible ; and to wear with 
honour his name, you must find other ene- 
mies than a brother^ and a different antagonist 
from a sister. Your enemies, sir, must be 
those of your gallant father, and they are 
the enemies of his country and of humanity : 
and suffer me whilst I say that even to these 
admiral G teaches the lessons of gene- 

rosity and benevolence/' Edward was af- 
fected. He begged of my father his kind 
mediation between him and his brother^ 
and his endeavours to effect a reconciliation 
which he earnestlv wished. 

After supper, you will recollect, your, 
grandfather and the lads went to the library.. 

lam 
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I am sorry to finish my narrative with a trait 
in Henry^s character which ought to lessen 
him in our esteem. My father^ in the most 
affecting terms, represented to them the un- 
happy effects that would infallibly arise 
from the declared enmity which then sub- 
»8ted between them* He spoke of Ed- 
ward's contrition, and wishes of recondlia* 
tion, and pressed Henry to meet with cor- 
diality his. brother's pro&red friendship* 
** Mr. Palmerstone,'' said he with a firm^ 
ness bordering oa sternness, ^^ I. hate to 
quarrel. • • As a brother^l would wish to live. 
Kke a brother. I never envied Edward in 
my life a single favour or advantage.... God' 
bless him !...apd may these never.be less!... 
but as a friend \ disclaim turn ; for my na» 
ture must change ere I can feel for him the 
sentiments of one. . • • My father, sir, will 
provide for me and that friend who has,, 
perhaps, saved me from destruction. We 
shall want but little. Whilst I have half-a- 
crown in my pocket, and bread for the day, 
I will>not renund Edward diac he has a hro* 

ther^ 
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ther; but should be want it, I will share that 
pittance with him." Edward, with stream* 
ing eyes, endeavoured to catch his hand,(^ 
imploring his pardon. ^ You have it,"' said 
he unmoved, ^^ from my soul. As a brother^ 
there is my hand ; but I cannot deceive : 
we are not made to be friends.'V...On ^y^ 
ing this he rushed out of the room. My far- 
ther assured me that this boy's intrepidity 
imposed upon him for a moment, and he 
forgot the obduracy and inflexibility of his 
temper, in the admiration of his calm and 
steady ^rit. 

^^ At length you see^'* said he, turning to 
the afflicted Edward^ ^ the brother whose . 
heait you have hardened by the indulgence 

■ 

of your selfish and petulant passions. Re* 
member what I now tell you : Every year 
you live, you will have additional reason for 
your present bitter regrets, unless, by a for- 
bearance and subftiission you have hitherto 
neither known nor wished to know, you 
can conciliate the heart of this noble-minded 
youth. Place his present disposition to the 

account 
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* ficcotifit of that injustice of which be hts 
been the innocent victim ^ and only find in 
bis resentment, if it be possible, the invalu- 
able price of his loye and friendship. Learn 
from it to know that it is only the worthless 
who will bear insult and contempt : these 
feel that they deserve their oum . « . But be 
assured that the mind which rests its clainis 
on its own internal conviction of thdr . being 
just, will not easily bend to that weakness 
which has forgotten or refused them. Your 
father's iniSuence, time, and, above all, your 
desire of bis friendship^ will, I am certam, 
subdue him. And there is no event of un- 
prosperous fortune that mil not, in my 
opinion, be amply overbalanced by the re- 

. turn pf that affection of which you have now 
to regret the absence : it is above all calcula* 
tion." 

« 

I have now little more to add, than the 
regulations which' are to take place in the 
course of a month. Mrs. (Ihandler takes 
home with her the three youngest children, 
with the infant's nurse, who pleases her,. 

All 
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All the other domestics will be discharged^ 
except the gardener and his son, "who are to 
, occupy the lodge. Dame Waters and Nero 
are to take care of the house. Henry will be 
as happy as you wish him to be with hisfriends 
the good Curtises ; and where, I doubt 
not, the harsh features of his mind will be 
meliorated by the example and precepts of 
Mr. Curtis. Edward and his sisters are to 
pass some weeks with us, before they ei^ter 
into their destined schools — your grand- 
father kindly hoping that, they may, if they 
choose it, make the visit useful to them^ 
selves, and not unpleasant to us. 

We will meet the benevolent purposes 
of his heart, my Eliza. We will endeavour 
to convince these misguided young people, 
that love and harmony are the chief sup- 
ports of that edifice in which human hap- 
piness is to repose. We will do more : we 
will teach them that they are not only a 
security for peace and enjoyment Aere, but 
the qualifications which will be necessary ia 

that 
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that fature state where all is love ; and in 
which no turbulent passion, no unsubdued 
r^entment, no selfish gratification, can find 
a place. In that blissful abode may you re- 
cognise your aflFectionate mother, 

Angelica Palmerstone I 
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Lbttsr VI. 
THE BALL, 

OR THB 

HISTORY OF MISS CROSBY. 


It must always be matter of serious re* 
gret to me, my Eliza, to find any occasion 
of mixing, with that advice and instruction 
in which I have both pleasure and comfort, 
admonitions painful to you : but you are of 
an ag€ fully to understand, that in no one 
instance of my maternal cares can I give 
you more undeniable proofs of my affection 
and solicitude for your happiness, than by 
those reprehensions which place before you 
the errors and faults of your youth and in- 
considerateness. 

You asked n)e^ a few days since, with an 
air in which I perceived much more of 
petulant anger and vexation than of friend- 
ly concern, * if I could guess at the cause 

of 
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of miss Fearnhead*€ strange behaviour ; for 
that, for some days, she had refused to walk 
with or visit you as usual ; that, when you 
had accidentally met her, she was reserved 
and cold in her manner^ and, as you thought, 
stately/ 

I answered your question by observing 
^ that I had never seen the smallest indica^ 
tions of a capricious temper in miss Feam- 
head ; that I had observed, on the contrary, 
uniform kindness, and striking, proofs of her 
attachment te you ; and that I therefore re- 
commended to your consideration to seek 
in your own conduct, rather than in- hers, 
for the reasons of her apparent coldness and 
estrangement/ You were silent,, and I flat- 
tered myself that I had said all that was ne« 
cessary : but I was mistaken. 

Yesterday morning I renewed the subject, 
by asking you, what had been the result of 
the inquiry which I had recommended 
relative to miss Fearnhead. You blushed, 
but it was with resentment : and you replied, 
with a disdainful toss of yoiur head, ^ that 

you 
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you knew of nothing which you had done 
to offend miss Fearnhead ; that she did per- 
fectly right to please herself on a point 
which you were in no wise inclined to dis- 
pute; for that a studied neglect was un- 
answerable.* Were you aware, my child, at 
that moment, that your mother's assistance 
was necessary, in order to enable you to ana- 
lyse those thoughts which too rapidly esca- 
ped your own judgement ? Were you aware 
that you were yielding up to your angry 
passions your reason, and even the convic- 
tions of your conscience? Is it not true 
that you discovered^ by one glance into 
your mind, that self-examination would in- 
fallibly bring self-accusation ? You shrunk 
from this trial ; preferring", on the weakest 
ground, to be angry wiih your friend, ra* 
ther than, on the most solid, to be dissatis- 
fied with yourself. But, my Eliza, this 
poor evasion will not do: something still 
admonishes you, that all is not as it ought 
to be : and I warn you, that you will be rest- 
less and uneasy unui that friendly monitor is 

content. 
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content. I will add my Toice to its faithful 
suggestions, and I will tell you a plain truth 
By your present conduct, you are unjust to 
yourself z& well as to miss Feamhead. You 
are colouring a mistake of youthful inex- 
perience and heedlessness with the tints of 
ingratitude^ and sullen ill-humour. I am 
confident, from my knowledge of the natural 
integrity of your mind^ and the ingenuous 
simplicity of your nature, that this charge 
will very sensibly wound you, and possibly 
you may be strongly tempted to doubt of 
my penetration, and to accuse my justice. 
But this subterfuge will not last : like all 
impositions which cheat us under the sem* 
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blance of truth, the honest and simple will 
soon detect the borrowed garb, and the fal- 
lacy concealed under it* You will soon 
return to that docility of spirit, and to that 
influence in which you know you are se- 
cure. You will trust a mother with those 
interests, and that happiness, which are dearer 
to her than her own life. 
Let us then dispassionately call before us 

all 
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all the circumstances which immediately' 
preceded miss Fearnhead's change of be-, 
haviour. Let us endeavour to discover the 
real motives which have produced a con- 
duct so unexpected, and so much resented 
by you. 

Tou were permitted on your birth-day 
to invite your own guests j the charge of re-i 
ceiving them and entertaining them de*- 
volved on you. I was one of those guests ; 
and I conditioned for no duty beyond that of 
enforcing your orders, if necessary, with ser- 
vants whose pleasure it is to oblige you. 

I was not dissatisfied with your little em- 
barrassments on receiving your visitors as 
they respectively entered the drawing-room. 
I know that the native modesty of youth re* 
quires time and habitual practice to £ei^on 
the manners to that ^ ease and elegance of 
deportment which distinguish a polite and 
welUbred woman. Your. timidity^ although 
in some degree awkward, was accompa^ 
nied by civility and good will; your atten^ 
tion was geiteral and courteous ; and your 

VOL. I. K bashfulness 
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bashfulness disappeared with the first cere- 
monies. 

I saw with pleasure every face drest in 
smiles, and every eye sparkling with delight. 
The formal circle was broken, and in had« 
died and joyful groups you consulted to* 
getfaer about what should be the amuse- 
ment of the evening. Cards were unani- 
mously rejected ; and all with complacence 
listened to your proposal of showing them 
a game with maps and geographical cards. 

The door opened, and the servant an- 
nounced the two miss Nashes. In an in- 
stant you disappeared, in order to meet them 
in the anti-chamber ; and you returned 
to your other deserted guests with more 
animated pleasure, and hanging fondly on 
the arms of the strangers. Instead of intro# 
ducing them to those young people who did 
not know them, (and of this number was 
your long^ selected friend miss Fearnhead,) 
you sought a vacant comer of the apart- 
ment, and placed yourself between your 
new favcurites, apparently ibrgetful that 

any 
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any besides yourselves occupied any other 
part of it. Engaged by your whispering 
and tittering companions, it entirely escaped 
your observation, that you had imposed si* 
knee on the rest of the company, that they ' 
had reassumed their seats, and in awkward 
constraint waited for your recollection of 
them. Some^ from good sense and disap* 
probation <rf your behaviour, shrunk into re- 
serve : others, repressed by the supercilious 
looks of the newly arrived visitors, and by 
your neglect, felt uneasy and looked abash- 
ed. In this unpleasant suspension of all en« 
tertainment and social pleasure, yont friend 
Isabella was fruitlessly essaying by her looks 
to recall you to yourself and to your duty, 
and with admirable address endeavouring 
at the same time to divert the attention oF 
the young lacfies from too close an obser- 
vation of the impropriety of your conduct; 
The piano forte was opened, the music 
turned over : no one chose to play or to 
sing. Miss Fearnhead lost her time and 
her patience t she now appro3tahe4 ^pu, "I 
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believe, my dear Eliza/' said she, ^^ that 
your friends are waiting for you: can I 
fetch the car$}8 which you mentioned, «or 
will you ? '' With careless indifference you 
^replied, '^ They are in the dressing-room : 
the servant will find them on the table.'' 

One of your miss Nasbes prevented more 
hy whispering in your ear, with her eyes 
fixed on the sweet though disturbed counte- 
nance of Isabella* Your answer implied the 
question, and distinctly reached my ear. ^' A 
good sort of a girL..»very gpod'^natured.**. 
a neighbouf.'\j«.Mi$^ Fearnhead, clbse at 
uny side^ looked down, retired instantly, and 
mixed with the other young people. To 
this good sort of a girJ^ to this neighbour ^ 
no accoufitj was miss Palmerstooe indebted 
for all the exertions of good breeding, and 
good sense, in which ^e lierself was so 
wdeficieot. • . • Her gaiety enlivened the re- 
mainder of the evening. A ^irit of reta- 
:|tation arose in the breast of some, and in 
lOthers the deisire of. amusement ; and with 
'the hzf^j expediettt of drawing the pro* 

files 
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files of half the company from the shadow, 
miss Feamhead succeeded in making them 
perfectly indifferent to* the donor of the feast,. 
and unmindful of her partial adoption. 

When left to ourselves> you. asked your 
friend^ * how she liked the miss Nashes ? ^' 
— ^* I do not know them/* ans^'ered she 
gravely^; Without observing^ the air or the 
tone with which this reply was made, yoa 
expatiated warmly on- the wonderful merits 
of these young ladies ; their beauty^ their 
»r. of fashion J and aboire all> their wit : they 
were liyely beyond expression. No com.- 
menta ware made. We retired^ with your 
kBsii^ yourv friend, and saying ^ that she. 
boked tired/ 

The neit; rooming I did that which you. 
ought to have done; I thanked miss Fearn* 
head' iat her delicate^ and kind : cbnsideya^ 
tbn; marked your omissions, and 'di<i not 
forget your rudeness to her, and yoiw in- 
attendon to her good offices;; engaging thitt 
the time was not distant when . you ftrouht ^ 
most sensiMy fed and ackiiowledge your 

fault. 
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hu\u ^ I am, madam/' said this sweet and 
amiable grrl, " perfectly convinced that it 
will be as you say» Eliza had no intention 
to offend me^ and -I should blush to be of- 
fended by a behaviour which I confess vexed 
me. I wished to have prevented this, not 
presummg on my better knowledge, but as 

« 

being her friend. I am two years older than 
Eliza : it is not surprking that I am some- 
what more sedate.. ..My friend," added she 
smiling, ** was absent : it was my duty to 
supply her place." ' 

I believe you will expect to hear, after 
this, that it was I who prescribed the con- 
duct whieh miss Feamhead has since ob- 
served ; for miss Palmerstone is not yet re* 
turned. 

. We "will now, in order to prepare for this 
return, inquire into 'the pretensions of thd 
ladies, who have thus allured you from your- 
^If and your former frien^.: In this inquiry, 
we will silently pass over the indecorum of 
any rnarked preference of guests in your 
own house and at your ^wn table, where 

neither 


neither rank nor influence can claim, an ex^ 
elusive right to any beyond the established 
rules of precedency. We will confine our- 
selves simply to the question of * What is 
their title to your particular favour and no- 
tice any where ? ' I think you met thes^ 
young ladies twice or thrice at sir George 
Fairfield's m Cornwall, whilst we were with 
lady W , and you have seen thera a& 
often since their being in town* You wish • 
ed to show them some civilities: and you 
were right — as they form a part of your ge- , 
neral acquaintance, and as they are known 
to some of our friend?,. 

Have you a precise idea of what your ^ 
grandfather means, when withf an ironical 
air he talks of * pretty rhi^ses ?* I think you 
would, in an hour, have discovered ?ri' these 
girls two of them, if y^u had* fuHy compre- 
hended his sarcastic; appielkttion. Do y^u 
find in them any of Ihose qualities which 
attract his approving smiles? Dp you find 
any of that amiableness at which we have 
seen him melt into tears, as it brought to his 

recoU 
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x;ecoUection diat of his deceased son^ your 
father ? Yon have, indeed, my child, beea 
strangely misled 1 We will now endeavour 
to assimilate your new favourites with Isa- 
bella : but the opposition in their <:haracters 
renders this no easy task ; for where ^hall we 
look for aiiy resemblance between the unas- 
suming ^d mihl virtues of mis^ Fearnhead, 
and the pertness and conceit of the miss 
Nashes ? In fact, they have not one feature 
in common. They would shrink from a 
competition with her, even for external ad* 
vantages } and, silly as they are, they would 
feel too sensibly her superiority, to enter the 
lists on the'sqore of mental endowments. 

W^ have, however, only one more step 
to make t>^fixre we shall detect the latent 
cause whic;h has, for a time, seduced you 
mto a forg^ulness of those principles which 
you have been . taught to consider as the 
only sUre guides in your adoption of friends 
and companions. We shall find this ca^use 
in the poor and changeling offspring of the 
human mind, Faniiy; this childish and 

craving 
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craving inmate of the heart, which Reason?; 
laaghs at, and could, by a steady look, awe 
to annihilation ; and to which,- nevertheless, 
she so frequently and so abjectly yields up . 
her power, and subrmts her authority. Yes, . 
my Eliza, your vanity has disgraced your 
understanding. You accompanied lady W— - 
to sir George Fairfield's in an . elegant car- 
riage adorned with a coronet^ and attended^ 
by. two servants. Your dress and appear- 
smee,. and, if you will, include mine, did not 
disgrace this equipage% The miss Nashes 
were in ecstasies with miss Palmerstone, her 
Bondon feshions, and her new dancing* 
steps : but they did not forget themselves 
in their admiration of you. They talked of 
their papa's park, their matnma's jewels, . 
and an Irish peer who was their fir§t . cousin. . 
Thus was laid the first . foundation of youc,^ 
mutual' partiality. 

In London you: perceived these girls af»: 
fectmg all. the airs of importance which- 
fqlly annexes to the title of heiresses^ over-- 
looking to-day those whom they had/ac^ 
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knowledged the day before ; confidently and 
natigbtily pretending to and assuming place 
and distinction with their equals ; insdently 
intimidating the meek and the modest, by 
their rude and contemptuous looks and 
marked indifference to all but the selected 
fevourite of the l^un 

Have I charged these traits too strongly ? 
I' refer you to the ball at Mr. Fovtescue's^ 
and I cheerfully lest my candour on the ^ 
judgement you will pa$s» You were, how* 
ever, their idol- that evening, and very much 
dated by the distinction. I was- sorry &r it ;. 
because I was certain that you were prepar- 
ing for yourself a mortification to which you 
had hitherto^ been a stranger, Yoa were 
persuaded that the decided preference of the 
showy and lively miss Nashes gave* you con^ 
sequence ill the eyes of your friends ;. and I 
w^s diverted by observing the air of pro- 
tection you^ assumed with, one or two of 
those whom you wished, to partake o£ your 
good fortune. Yiou topied the tone and the 
manner of your favourites ; became fatigued 

whok 
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when they chose to be tired ; were negligent 
in the dance; and could never find a seat 
btrt at their side. You succeeded, through- 
avrkwardly, in your part; and entirely for- 
got that miss Palmerstone in a hackv^y. 
coach, or in a front box, with ^odd*look« 
ing people,' that is to say, with her best 
and dearest friends, would be an absolute 
stranger in the eyes? of the fashionablle miss 
Nashes^ But 1 wilt not r^t my predictions 
on improbable events. Your friends may 
possibly escape the appellation of * odd^ 
looking,' and you may not approach them^ 
in so humble a vehicle as a hackney-coach ;. 
but the event is not the less certain.. The 
first time they meet a better- dressed girl, or 
one introduced with* more eclat of rank and! 
fashion, the charming miss Palmerstone will- 
be nobody ^ and should, it happen that she 
presses upon< their recollection by civility, 
and accustomed familiarity, they will, with- 
out the smallest difficulty, teach, her to un-^ 
dierstand that rudeness is not very remote 
bom msuiu 

Eor 
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For this escperiment have. you hassarded 
the loss of a faithful friend ; one who has 
known and loved you for more than three 
years; one who has shared your ibnocent 
pleasures and casual pains ; one just to your 
merits, and indulgent to your faults : in a 
word, one, who does you honour (unpof'- 
tioned and unallied as she is) by her attach- 
ment to you ; for she acknowledges worth 
only, and coldly rejects the claims of pride 
and caprice. She knows, young ^^ she is, 
that friendship and mutual confidence must 
have for their basis a virtuous mind, a stea- 
diness of character, and an afifectionate tem- 
per. She respects herself, and will not 8to(^ 
to the affectation of follies that she despises, 
or court the favour of those whom she can 
neither esteem nor trust. But she has a 
heart that will forgive inconsiderate error* 
it is still open to you. To be the cherished < 
inmate of it, you have only to forget your, 
miss Nashes, and be, again yourself. 

The following incident, in the life of your 
favourite Mrs. Fermor, will exhibit, i trusty 

most 


most powerfully the advantages resulting; 
from a sincere and virtuous- choice in early, 
friendships. It may not be inapplicable to 
the present occasion : at all events, it will, 
serve to convince you that it is in your own 
power to render yourself worthy of: the^ 
friend whom you have offended. 

You have so frequently seen the amiable- 
Mrs. Fermor^ that it is needless to expatiate- 
on her character: you will admit without 
hesitation the gen^al^ L may say the unr*^ 
versal opinion, which pronounces her to be » 
one of the politest women in London ; and« 
to this her friends will add, that, she is equally 
estimable for the virtues of her mind. But 
I believe it is reserved for me to inform you. 
that inearly life, with all the endowments of. 
her mind^nd the graces of her person, she 
was in the utmost danger oi sinking into, 
one of your grandfather^s * pretty, misses.*' 
1 must, however, prelude my little narra- 
tive with the Leading incidents in the life of 
miss Crosby, the friend of miss Clarendon, 
now Mrs^ Fermor, . 

Miss 


Miss Crosby lost her mother when she 
was an infant : her family connexions took 
no share in an event that deprived her of the 
first of human blessings. 
' Mrs. Crosby had highly offended her fa- 
mily, by a marriage which they regarded aa 
disgraceful to her friends' and ruinous to- 
herself. 

This lady, when young, was an orphan^ 
and heiress to a considerable estate ; her 
father, who was the last surviving parent,, 
having Mt her, and her liarge fortuncj to the* 
care of an oM gentleman, whose habitual 
parsimony and exact honesty were his best 
recommendations to so important a trust. 
His love of money, and aversion to expense, 
entered into his plans relative to his ward ; 
and he was perfectly satisfied with a conduct 
which had for its principle the most scru« 
pulous attention to the savings of a- long 
minority. He lived in a very retired way^ 

at N ; and his young charge, with a 

housekeeper and three servants, composed 
his household* The young lady's family 
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paad little attention to arrangements which 
had in a great measure removed her from 
thdr sphere of action. They censured her 
father's will^ and forgot the means by which 
they could have rectified what was princi- 
pally defective in it. 

. At a very early age this yonng and inex* 
perienced girl became acquainted with Mr* 
Crosby, the son of the keeper of the county 
jail. He was nephew to her guardian's 
housekeeper, and frequently visited an aunt 
who loved and was proud of him : this was- 
not without reason ; for to a remarkably- 
fine person he joined a conduct which had* 
gained him the good opinion of all who* 
knew him.. His father,. whose only child he 
was, had exerted his utmost abilities in his. 
education ; and he was at this penod clerk. 

~to> an eminent attorney at N . 

It does not appear what share the aunt- 
had in the intrigue :. but it is certain that 
in two months after the lady became of age* 
it finished by a clandestine marriage; and 
the consequence was^ arformal renunciation 

of 
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oTIier by her f^amily connexions. The young 
aoujde retired to a distant part of die coun* 
try, atid resided in a bisindsome house on. 
Mrs. Crosby's estate. It will not be seeking^ 
too remotely for csuisesy if we attribtite the 
rapid decline of Mrs. Crosby's health, afterr 
her marriage, to the uneasiness of her mind... 
She happily discovered ipialities in the bus* 
band, which, it niay be presumed, had been^ 
ii«ry httle heeded in the choice of the lover.. 
Mr. Crosby was a sensible^ worthy man y. 
and with unrerhitting affection and tender* 
ness he cherished the woman whom his> 
heart had selected with niore eagerness- 
than his interest had sought her fortune.. 
She discovered every day that He was. 
worthy of the notice and favour of- her rela^ 
tbns ; and with an anxiety which augment-*- 
ed with this conviction she solicited a recon?- 
ciliation. . . 

Mr. Crosby- entered into these senti*- 
ments; not only as they corresponded with* 
his own honest purposes in respect to his 
wife's' settlement^ but as they appeared so 

intimately 
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intirnately connected with her tranquillity. 
But the undisguised and unrestrained resent- 
ment that appeared in" the haughty answers 
to their riepeated solicitations convinced them 
that it was in vain to hope for any reconci- 
'liaitlon* Mr. Crosby ^as told that he was a 

. villain ; his wife the victim of his artifices^ 
the dupe of her own folly, and an alien from 
their Wood, Mrs. Crosby felt with bitter- 

^ x>€S8 ai\d indignation this outrage, on th«d 
honour of her husband^ and forgot that, by 
her infringement of those obligations due to 
the established laws of society, she had 
lurnished to the intemperate anger of her 
family an apology ilrhich would meel with 
general acceptance^ if not a complete justi* 
fication. Her death left miss Crosby aa 
infant thr^e years old, and a husband inc on 
solable. He considered his wife as having 
been, in reality, the victim of her attach- 
ment to him, and with unfeigned schtow 
lamented an affection so fsttal to their com-^ 
mon happiness. Mr. Crosby wanted not 
spirit to encounter the contempt of his. 

wifea 
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wife's iamily ; and after her decease he de- 
clined all occasions of recalling them to his 
remembrance. 

Occupied with his Emma, and cares for 
her welfare^ he became more and more re* 
cluse ; but his retirement excluded not the 
respect of his neighbours, nor attention to 
the wants of the poor. When his darling 
child had reached her sixth year, he wisely 
considered her danger under his fond indul>, 
gence, and he determined to place her in the 
hands of a lady twemy miles from him, who 
had for many y^rs^sustained a very high re* 
putation at the head of a school not less nu-> 
merous than respectable. 

This lady, whose name was Sandford, 
was deserving of the confidence of the anxi- 
ous parent : she entered with the tendered 
inter^t into the good Mr. Crosby's views, 
and the peculiar situation' of his child, 
£mma Crosby was about fourteen when I 
became a boarder with Mrs. Sandford. 
.She had been always considered as the 
child, as well as the pupil, of this excellent 
: , lady : 
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lady : and I found that I had been much 
favoured by being the first young lady with 
whom she had slept ; for she had^ till my 
arrival, shared her governess's room. This 
preference arose, perhaps, from my mo* 
ther's having met Mrs. Sandford, during 
her summer vacation, at the house of a 
friend. Struck by the manners and attain<t 
xnents of her pupil, she then resolved on 
leaving me ivith Mrs. Sandford during her 
expected absaKe from England. She 
mentioned her intentbns, and added some 
unfeigned commendations of Emma. ' |ySrs« 
Sandford related the history of her mother^ 
^oke with concern of the dejected father, 
and finished with affectionate praise of ^^ dear 
£mma/' 

Miss Crosby and myself, during this 
time, had, with all the facility of youthful 
and artless nature, become very fond of eadi 
other; and our intimate union at school 
confirmed this good will, and produced a 
friendship which time and experience have 
sanctioned. 

In a few months after my arrival and 
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settlement miss Clarendon came, and was 
lodged in our chamber : she was of my age, 
and somewhat younger than .Emma ; of a 
noble and ancient family; and had lived 
with her great^uncle, from her infancy^ at a 
beautiful seat in the neighbourhood of S . ■ ■ , 
the place of Mrs. Sandlbrd's residence. 
With a very considerable fortune, which 
she inherited from her mother, she was also 
the acknowledged heiress of Winford casde 
and its rich domains i she was a fine showy 
girl, high-spirited, imipadent' of contradic- 
tion, disdMoful in her dq)ortment, and 
prompt in her resenim^nta. To balance 
these defects, she possessed lUiequaUed gaiety 
and generosity^ with a. careless good humour 
which was never averse to mirth or sport*. 
My friend Emma.shmnk from her advances 
to £uniUarity and confkience: her quiet 
and gentle spirit met with timidity the- 
proffered fiiiendship of. the heiress o£ Win* 
£ord castle*. I was as lively as miss Clarear 
don, and delighted in the society of a girl 
who animated every thing within hec reach. 
Snxma insensibly became a»y and uncon^ 

strained 
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Strained with her, and we shared in common 
our little pleasures and our little mortifica- 
tions. 

The yearly ball now drew near. Miss 
Clarendon, the niost expensively dressed 
girl in the house; and who appeared to con«* 
^der this distmction as an undeniable pre^ 
rogative, expected Mrs. Sutton, her uncle's 
^ousefkeeper, in order to settle that import- 
ant article, her attire for the occasion : Mrs« 
Sandford not being judged competent to 
such a care by the zealous Mrs* Sutton^ - 
whose long services and attachment to miss 
Clarendon had been productive of consider* 
able influence in th^ family, and had, in 
fact, changed her original station to that of 
an inihate of the drawing-room when it was 
without other guests. 

Mrs. Sutton arrived a few days before 
the ball, in a coach tilled with band-boxes* 
A new and costly silk robe was displayed 
to our. admiring eyes; silver frpge and 
tassels decorated it most splendidly* To this 
superb 4^ess were added white and silver 

shoes. 
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shoes, and a London cap of ^Iver gauze 
ornamented with silver flowers. Mrs. Sand^ 
ford had most undoubtedly shown a very 
different taste in Emma*s equipments; for 
a muslin frock, and a bunch of roses for her 
head, completed the preparations made for 
her. 

It was customary for those friends of our 
governess, or of the young ladies, who did 
not wish to participate in the pleasure or 
fatigue of the bail, to assemble in her 
drawing-room in order to see the ladies 
when prepared for itj and as we ^finished 
our toiler, we ri^paired thither to receive 
their good-natured^ smiles of approbation, 
and some^ marks of kindness, which we 
pocketed. No one in the house had been 
judged capal^le of dressing the heiress of 
Winford casrie, by Mrs*. Sutton, but herself. 
She had been indulged with a particular 
room for this purpose, and miss Clarendon 
had passed in review before Emma and my* 
self were vn^ady ; and had been conducted 
-by the triumphant and exultmg Mils. Sutton 

to 
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to her uncle, whb was seated in great state 
at the head of the baU-room, ready to re- 
ceive her. 

When Mre entered the drawing-room Mr, 
Crosby met his daughter : he surveyed with 
melancholy attention her light and elegant 
person, took her tenderly by the hand, 
gazed on her face, and sighed profoundly y 
then rising with ill-concealed agitation he 
placed round her neck a gold chain, to 
which was suspended her mother's picture 
set round with brilliants ; . and once more 
looking at her with undeAnable emotions, 
he burst into tears and suddenly quitted the 
room. 

This aflfecting scene retarded us for sofne 
time. Poor Emma wept bitterly, and was 
long in composing her fluttered spirits, till 
soothed by Mrs. Sandford, and encouraged 
by all around her. We at length entered 
the ball-room. The girls crowded about us 
on our appearing, curious to learn the caus^ 
of our delay : but this curiosity instantly 
yielded ta the admiration that Emma's new 
ornament excited. 

Miss 
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Miss Clarendon, who had till then en- 
joyed without a competitor all the honours 
resuhmg from her finery, approached us, 
to make the same inquiries, which had been 
forgotten by the girls, who were now en^ 
gaged in remarking the striking likeness 
of Emma to the picture. Miss Clarendon 
was called upon in a moment to confirm 
this opnion, and to admire miss Crosby's 
elegant decoration. Her face flushed with 
rage : all the violence and pride of her un« 
governed mind burst forth ; and with the 
most insolent disdain in her manner, and 
the most bitter irony of tone, she remarked 
that Mr, Crosby lud omitted the most esr 
sential part of his gift. " Had the keys of 
the prison/' added she, sarcastically smiling, 
.** been hung to the chains^ we should at 
once have recognised the grand-daughter of 
the jailor at N ."- 

The insulted Emma, still agitated by her 
interview with her father, turne<] as pale as 
death, and was sinking to the floor quite in^ 
sensible. Speedy assistance was given,, and 
she was conveyed from the room. Tou 
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Will nsily imagiAe the confoaoa this ocGa» 
stoned. ; Emoufs sudden iadifiposkioa pitb 
^emed'the ^nodpal^figvie d^iiidet:: ei^ryt 
girl who had wkHe^edthesQenie!^ andrkaeuF 
the^raniie of miss Crdsbjste iHae^ cautioBsi^ 
if ^htthneA misi Obiej^ion, lest A&f sklnlA 
1^ mistaken iar4ierabedipfS'bndefieiuiere^^ i' 
: The ta^ of : the ^ evmng dosed, and I 
was. disottssed twiib the rest' to naacy >repo8e; 
Wear^ dqectttd^ sUid . very angiy^ I . pre« 
pared to 8tep into bed, without. $peaking 
ot ioddiig at ^misa Ciayenden ) bultfiot be- 
fore I iiadsSently- observed that Eminat'4 
^ce «tas! vacant^ Mf heart, palpitaied 
with Tesentiaent* i did not dare ^ca give 
utterance to my voices or t;he uphrAidi^|A 
that i wisbed miss Giarendon M heav« : At 
length I perceived she maJe not.advaacesjta 
jjtm imle^ and pushing back the sid^ icurtaia 
(o oast.^&ne indigiKiot look at heXy I r^mA 
ihe v«aa sittipg by ' the bed-side* eucfly.itt 

Axe same state in which isbe had etator-fid th^ 

I 

Yoom. , My )ieact» 1SMZ3^. vm hardtio^ 

against her^ and I thought, she ':w:a& sulj^n^ 

^Youididwell^^ said 1 vitk a toss^ "^W 
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diiencttinber yoiUBdf .of yoi^c finery in '\lm 
iamsmg'^toomy as 7Q1I mtAi ilo = pass the 
aigiit in* tku; chair: i 'eqodo^ei 112^^1 
fRih: iunpitjqi^acotet^ ^^ ibat such « i#. y^iir 
dc«gxL*''^^^Moi fldatfee «rborQ I pass; iti" 
toobiBiad^she, ^castilig Iritddf on foaritutfKs^ 
andiiidingili^nlaeeiiif Ae beil'9oloilJ)0i9i.; ,^^ Hoi 
ioanar what becomes^ of nie I*' putoued^sbe : 
*^ I bate myiedf ! every caieh^ea me 1 they 
muf t ba^ m€ : for Ood. himself hs^ the 
proud of heart/' 

My^resehtrnent softened in a moment: 
MOthiiigs instead of . reproaches^ xi6w ea- 
gs^gei . my thoughts. We passed i. the night 
m plans to/reinstale hir in the favour of 
Ify^^'Sua^rdy and to- gsun forgiwness 
horn .the gentle £mma«' - *M know tou" 
md miss C9arendion> ^i^what apology i oan 
make; bur there is none that I shaUf ithoyK; 
I0<^ bumUiadhg^ Sbail I confess: the j&xitby 
Ukdi^fiitad that 'for an ezxiuse^. nhidi wiU 
cKsgi^aee myt 'understandings . as^ much as . I 
Ibfe >€KpbsMl'Vmy' bad: aivdjbeadstrbng ..tem- 
per ^ »^ ^ But^indeed^ ' my r idesh Angcttsai^. aa , it 
vTBky ^iMasicettamly ihfiueii^dl^jf^Suttdli'a 
J . .. 'u conversatbn* 
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conversation* I think that I should iioC 
otherwise have been sD cruel; But ^e ex* 
pressed her stwprise that Mcs. Sandford had 
found ho other apartment for me than mis$ 
Crosby's: 'she thought,* $he said, 'that 
every one should have ' their proper place ; 
and that, whatever Mrs. Saiidfbrd might 
think of her pei^ the grand-daughter of the 

-N jailor could not find hers with the 

heiress of Winford castle... •«. Bat. your uncle 
shall know it,^ ^ntinued she, reddening with 
Mgcnr : ^ Mf^tof ^hin^ emu: pDewaii > npon, hidi 
m send you beyoqd im ydeSbf reaoh^vtlf^ 
will: and Londooa k the ^proper pbic^.jli 
Which to find you educataon,^ ijui:pttip^ 
associates;* However^lissfidsMeysetiftn^mf 
mbe, ^liiey will see ithe^dtffd-eao6l«>mis^ 
jit least 1 ^ ' r ha^e; my dtar JUigdicsipheiad 
too (nian^y of these con versatif^ns. i am oeitb^ 
so thitdish iK)r so silly as noc tDsee;thitf vsttr 
man's motives, for she consulta^ only her o«m^ 
inHerest : but I have not been wise enoughi ^ 
despise them, and to-n%ht-^ut why do i 
talk, of it? I can never be forgiven ! *' • 1 
Three whole -days passed^ and. we saw 

L 2 not 


ndt Ertima : she was ilL On the fourth she 
took her place in the school-rooni with 
j)1acid • eheerfuhiess, met the greetings of 
her companions with kindness and grati- 
tude; and in {)assing me pressed my hand, 
and i^hispered, ** Thank you, do not for. 
^ake^ her/^ She neither shnnned nor sought 
m!f;s Clarendon^ spoke occasionally to her 
ifvith polite reserve^ and appeared the same 
meek and unoffending Emma. 

She still continued to sleep in Mrs. Sjand* 
ferd's apartment, and I diligently sought an 
oppcntnmty of expressing to her, hoW much 
this separation grieved me. ^ All will be 
ivejl/* answered she, the tears ruiming down 
Iter pale cheek : ^ all will be as it ought to 
be, my dear fiiend, in a few days. I am 
not jbermitted to tell miss Clarendon that I 
jrity her; my governed did not choose I 
shoukUmswer her letter ; but I think you 
may assure ber^ that you know I still love 
her. She has injured herself, . not me, and 
thefe is no cause for my ceasing to love her i 
for I am ^roud of my alliance with integrity 
and humanity. I aun proud ,of being the 

grandchild 
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graadchild of that man of whom- even' t&e 
meek and benevolent Hovirard would have 
said : ^Behold the friend of the miserable i. 
respect the man who' communicates com««>, 
forts to his £ellow-man in-a prison^ and. be- 
guiles the sad hours of captivity and chains 
of their burthen/ Miss Clarendon knew 
kimjxot i she thought only of the obscurity 
and meanness of his condition in life y and, 
ki a. moiqent of heedless folly, forgot the 
lessons o£ Mrs. Sandford, who constantly 
inculcates that it is not the post allotted to 
uis, but the diligent discharge of the du* 
^es annexed to it^ which stamps us with 
honour. Comfort her, my dear Angell- 
ea^ and instruct her y for she has a noble 

^nd/" 

• * 

This injunction I faithfully observed. To 
say the truth, iniss Clarendon Btood in need 
of consolation. I do not believe that the 
severest corporeal punishment, or the most 
humiliadng mortificatioju, v(ould have pro* 
dvu:ed on tijiss Clarendon's mind half the 
pain that it endured from the suspense in 
which, she was kept. Nol a word escaped 

l3 any 
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any of the- teachers that had any reference 
to the ball. Every indication of cvrriosky 
on- the subject, on the part of the yonhg la- 
dies, was repressed ; and various were our 
comments on this inexplicable silence.' Some- 
of the girls attributed it to the influence of ' 
the heiress with Mrs. Sandford j others, with 
more probability and candour, to that of 
the gentle ascendency of Emma ; whilst ^e 
greater part had ceased to interest themselves 
ill an afFah" from which they had only expe*^ 
rieiited a slight privation of amusement. 

Mrs. Sandford' had not spoken on the 
subject* to miss Cliaremion, any further thaa 
telling hfer that miss Crosby would- shortly 
answer the letter which she had sent hen 
The irritable temper of this poor giirl, anel 
the continual vexation in whieh; she was,, 
manifested themselves in her count^iancec 
she looked pale, and lost her appetite. On 
the Sunday evening we assembled as usual 
for thepurpose of its peculiar duties* Four- 
teen days had nearly elapsed sinc^ the u^ 
fortunate ball. At the conclusion of the 
prayers, Mrs.JSandford said with dignity and 

calmness^^ 
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calmness, ^'Toang ladies^ there now remam" 
for me a duty which has not been forgotten^- 
although suspended in order to render it 
in its performance more impressive and sa* 
hitary;" She paused: Never shall I forget, 
my Eliza, what passed in my mind at that 
instant ! Although perfectly free from blame^ 
I felt like a criminal before his judge> smd 
with downcast eyes and beadqg heart sup* 
ported the trembling miss Clarendon. 

. *^The offence,*\ continued Mrs, Ssmd* 
ford, ^^ on which I have the <painful office of 
animadverting, was a public one, and my 
reprehension of it must be pubUc also. But, 
my dear childreinj. look not at this moment 
for the offender amongst you: the most^ 
sincere repentance,, and the most generous 
avf)wal of the affront, have, cancelled miss 
Ciarendcm's fault in the memory of her who 
suffered from it. Miss Clarendon is once 
more entitled to that place in our hearts^, 
which she so heedl^ly, aAd iatemperately 
hazarded by yielding to the suggestions .of a 
ruling passion. She will, I doubt not^ per- 
mit mei to ude her name as the vehicle of 

those. 
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duMetrutbe which I nowi wish to impress otr 
your i^iiidd* She will^' tell you. tbat she has 
cbtperiemsed^ in 'all the biUeraess- of such a 
conviction^ that in insulting the feelings of 
a fdllowlcreatuye you plunge a poniard intx> 
)x>ur own ^bredst. She will tell you' that 
prid^ and arrogance defeat, and always will 
defeat; ^heir own purpose ; and that neither 
rank taor fortune) nor beauty nor talents^, 
can cover th^ deformity of the heart iii 
which pride and envy and malice have 
their dire abode. But slie will say yet more. 
She wftl tell you that het repentant tears 
have been sweet ;* that a healing balm has 
diffused itself in the wounds inflicted by self- 
l^proacb, since she has banished these ene* 
mies of human peace and of human honour; 
She will tell you^that from the hour in which 
she acknowledged herself ^he slave pf passion^ 
tod nobly cast off the debasing pdwer, she 
Jias recovered her s^lf-esteem, a]hd that she 
looksforward toa cpofipletef 'tridrinph. Nor 
ivill she be disappointed. ' THe proselyte of 
-^uth is^ doubly dear to us all.^^ — She ex- 
tended her artns to the weephig girl, wkh 

emotions 
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tniotiofis that she did not affect to conceaU 
^' This is/', said she, ** an hour of victory 
indeed ! O may it for ever expel from thet 
hearts of my children these cruel invaders I 
But/^ added she, sweetly .smiling, /'^ I for- 
get my Emma: she ^l^is axight which I 
withhold. Xe^ me restore! ta her her be- 
loved miss Clarendon/* The girls were ia 
an instant locked in each other's arms; 
whilst I with wild joy was clinging to Mi's. 
Sandford) incapable of speaking my lave 
and gratitude. o : ' - *' 

Mrs. Sandford : no w, with doltscted se- 
rioasnessi addr^ed her pupils : ^^ Yoa 
ought," said she, " to k^w^ the real value 
of those distinctions which so tenaciously in<4 
flueace human opinions and direbt ^humait 
pursuits. 1 am not called upon to inquire 
either jinto the origin, the utility^ jof.the 
reasonableness of pre-eminence in rank, and 
power, and wealth. It is sufficient for my 
purpose, that., such distinctions have always 
Q^cisted in social life ; and, under some form 
pr other, will exist so long as man associates 
with man.. We ought as jconamdnMrnem-* 

bers 
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bers of it to refptd the comdion zmi estafi 
blished laws of the society in which wef 
Ure ; and those who support, by a odnduct 
conformable to their elevation, dieir daims 
to respect, ought to receive it. But they 
who trust to external honours fer considera* 
tion win do well to look into their feeble 
tenure: this will afford nothii^ on whi^b 
pride can erect, its absurd pretensions* 
Thisy will find the trophies of their great* 
Bess niixe4 with base alloy ; Aat they have 
been borne by those who ha;ve tarnished 
and ioiled them ; and diat they have been 
disgraced by vic^ and obscured by po-^ 
vttfty. Miss Crosby's ^grandfather was the 
keeper" of a eomxnon prison ^ and content 
with his humble condition, he honourably^ 
and jconsdentipiisly performed the duties o£ 
it. Mis^ Clarendon's paternal grandfather 
had t;p .support the dignides of a long train 
of noble ancestors : bis profusion and li- 
centious indulgences disgraced them, and 
brought ruin and want on himself. He was 
arfested for debts wHich his vices had led 
him to incuri and confined for aconsider* 

able 


tble.time in N— - ga6l :i and 'lo ihe hu- ^ 
xoatiity of its 4eiiper was he indeed for 
the^jcomfort^of his ^pr^iiv and.the decent 
mjpply of his daily necesBities. • r .' 
: *'Let this exantf)le teach- you ally , the 
folly ai[id.:{Hcesnmption\of lookbg bade td 
youcankzestors fcc that honour which mtist 
resuh fxsooi yoar owacondact, or for any 
apology fer aopercilious contempt of thosd 
^om. you . imagine to be your inferiors;. 
£ar be assured that this contehipt will infill** 
HUyi. revert on yourselves* Remember, it 
isycnir own virtue and your own wisdom 
that must ennoble you. The mockery of 
ceremonial usages, the forms of respect 
which power ^nd overgrown wealth exact, 
you wiU find of easy price ; few are dis« 
posed to dispute ficH: straws •:■ but expect no 
homage from the heart, nor any deference 
from the understanding : these are not im<* 
posed uposi with. * gen^gaws^; they will have 
merit J or they wiit iaugh ' at your preten* 
sbns. . 

'^ To' these observations/^ continued the 
good 'Mrs^ Sandfcrd^ ^'i have only one de- 
cision 
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cl^albcadd^ ivhich by its solemn Imports 
ance su{)ers(^es. all the deducciofis of hu« 
ftian reason i and 'experience, whilst it^on* 
firms their inferences. You knoW th^ the 
gr^at> and /powerfiil Being has dedared 
^ that pride was not made for man^"' • 

'We. were dismissed, and 3ie remainder^ of 
the evening wak 'givenr to extraondinary in- 
dulgenee and Joy; and to. crownr all, our 
Emma reticed^ta the same :bed -room with 
ouitsdVes. The effects of this! incident were 
not transient; from this.hour miss Clafeo-* 
don looked up to Emma as her f model:' no 
persuasions cootd induce her tOy l^ve Mrs; 
San^dd Chouse. • i .. 

The ascendency ^hich :this sweet girl 
acquired wjis indeed ' surprising*. The ap* 
probatiomof Emma Crosby was the recom* 
pense of evecy effort of sdf*command. She 
read in her modest and retiring eye the 
signal for wisdom and forbearance. The 
sound'pfEqrima's Voice modulated her rising 
notes of petulance, and her smile of appro* 
balion appealed necessary to . her well-be^ 
ing, : jbwas one day remarking these things 
i* , to 
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to her :. ^^l.donQt/* replied she,. *^ wi^tp 

disown what you say*. Emma Crosby is 

the object of my emulation^ LloTeyou, 

my dear Angelica ; but with that sentiment 

I.find mixed a revj^ence for Emma, which I 

Gfuinot well explain. Do you know, she 

was perfectly acquainted with the circum- 

$tance mentioned by. Mrs..Sandford relative 

to. my^ grand&ther ? Do you not see with 

what, encouraging, gentleness she manages 

my headstrong temper ?. Has ^he not ^aj^- 

vinced me that the humble of he^rttiaii^e 

blessed ?f' '^. /t- 

When th^ young ladies quitted Mrs.. 
Sandford, their friendship had taken that 
form^ which it will, retain. as Igog as they 
exist. Winford castle and Mu Crosby's 
house had alternately, their guests, until the 
marriage of miss Crosby took places She 
has been. many. years the wife of a gentle- 
man recommended, to her favour, by her 
motherfs relatbas,. who are proud of a. wo- 
man that reflects . honour on . them. Mr. 
Crosby met with dignified good nature 
the overtures of reconciliation mady by his 
voLi. M wife's 
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'iiife*5 connexions ;' atidy '^K^ a candidnte 
^(rbieh marks his character, obserred, in re« 
ply to the concessions made bim» '^^that 
}ie was an: exampfe o^ tho^e evils so com- 
monly attendant <Mi yoiithful and indiscreet 
attachments^ and which almost always lie 
concealed in tmeqnal uniohs. I wanted not,"*' 
added he, " iiflier probity or affection, but 
t wanted that "firmness of mind wMch ought 
to ha?e left me no idternative in a deci^on, 
• ii??which the honourablehess of tny own 
pfinitiples, and the deBcacy andthe repu- 
tation of the woman whom I loved^ w^ere so 
deeply implicated; I married her^ and in- 
tntirred the opprobrium which ft cast on my 
name. oBiit,' inexperienced and gufltless as 
she wa^, she saw not the' justice of thisliar^ 
opifnbii. She felt my- injuries ; and slowly, 
but. Heaven be praised ! not repentantly, ac- 
kbowledged that the woman, who-, immind- 
ful 6f her station in life, quits the rank al- 
lotted her for one very much beneath her, 
has no right to complain, if, on wishing to 
return to the post she has deserted, she finds 
no admittance. In becombg the husbaChd 

of 
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of the nch Emma 'Wentworth goy charaet^ 
ifm opeo At }e$8t' to $¥ispi<;ion. As the fa- 
«bec.a»i guftrc^, of ber .chil4 it h^ I 
trti^^ -eyWytoed itii: native fectiiude^ * The 
isoxrows DwWch haw beet left me with this 
fredopl . deposit Jiare ^leixced res^ntsmecit*^ 
I xnaet.iwith. .cordiality the hearts of thoa^ 
who are disposed to love and protect my 
.child: > to her I leave the mforcclneiit of 
idaiiQs now so happily admitted:: she will 
not disgrace her £unily." 

The amiable miss Crosby on her mar- 
riage went to Ireland. Her father ha^ con- 
stantly resided with hen Mrs, Fermor, hav- 
ing, no faQiilyto engage bei'.time, visits.her 
friend;aanually. She says that nothing can 
draw Emma from her father and nursery ^ 
and that, if I wish to see her, I must seek her 
in the midst .of five rosy-faced boys and 
girls, in the apartment of her father, who is 
very infirm with the gout, but whose cheer- 
fulness appears to increase in proportioa 
with his rising comforts. His son-in-law 
is worthy of that title, and deserving of the 
vrife \?hich Heaven has bestowed on him. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs, FernuMT speaEs in raptures of a Utile 
Emma^ whom she calld her own: ^^Forj"* 
8^' she archly, *^ although she has stolto 
the dove-like eyes of her mother^ she has 
somethmg of my fermer glorious spirit^ and: 
now rules her grandfather at-her will; who,. 
I fear, if he takes no care of what hei» do- 
ing, will prepare hei* for those* lessons to 
which I have been indebted for my comfort 
and hapjnnessi'* My amiable Emma stiU 
remembers me, and frequently wrke& She 
reproaches my indolence, and bids-me make^ 
my peace by presenting you^ 

I trust Ishall^ one day eKultmgly see faer 
embrace the deserving object of • my* care,, 
and receiw from her those congratulations^ 
that will communicate the puresti joy to^tbe 
heart of y^sfur. 

Al<G£LlCA PaLMERSTOKE.' 
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